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WANTED 
A National Personnel Policy in Social Work 


HE time has come for a bold approach on a national scale to the 
serious shortage of social workers in Canada. The past twenty years 
have seen a steadily increasing interest in social welfare programs 
under both public and private auspices. Today Canadian citizens are 
beginning to recognize their right to social security provided from their tax 
funds; they expect that good professional services will be available for 
troubled people, and that the needs of children will be supplied adequately. 


In communities of all sizes in every part of the Dominion, citizens are working 
together to set up recreation centers and to establish healthy community life. 
While much remains to be done before it can be said that each Canadian 
has an equal opportunity to live a happy and secure life, we have accom- 
plished a great deal in the extension and improvement of legislation and 
organization for social welfare. 


The tragedy facing us now is that these developments have greatly 
exceeded our resources to staff them. It has been estimated that there are 
four times as many jobs in Canadian social work as there are people to fill 
them. The increased enrolments in the Schools of Social Work in the past 
two years will not even meet the personnel needs in the new services which 
have been organized in the same period. 


To further complicate the picture there is an almost complete lack of 
co-ordination in the recruiting, training and placement of social work staff. 
The Schools of Social Work, the Canadian Association of Social Workers, 
the Canadian Welfare Council and innumerable national and local agencies 
each deal with those aspects of the personnel problem with which they are 
particularly concerned. The individual social worker seeking to change his 
job or the social agency in search of staff cast about for help in a variety of 
directions. Contacts are made through the C.A.S.W., the Council, the Schools 
of Social Work, personal friends or the grapevine. Under these circumstances, 
overlapping is inevitable and the results chaotic. 
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There is an urgent need for a competent survey of the actual numbers 
of workers required in our social services. At present all we have to go on 
are rough estimates which vary widely. A study of the qualifications and 
training necessary for the variety of positions in social work should be made. 
Further, it would be desirable to have more consultation between the Schools 
and employing agencies regarding the kind of training provided for students. 
Now the Schools have to depend for guidance largely on the repercussions 
they receive from agencies making use of their graduates. Any formal 
discussion of School courses with people in the field is at best irregular 
and limited. 


What can be done immediately to recruit and train a larger number of 
social workers? Increased financial support to provide more training facilities 
and students for the Schools of Social Work is part of the answer. Extensive 
in-service training and educational leaves for experienced staff members 
will help. A national project of recruitment in Canadian universities should 
be undertaken. The radio and films should be used extensively. 


The question arises, what are we offering prospective social workers? 
Of course an appeal can readily be made for social work as a profession 
dedicated to public service and human well-being, but other satisfactions are 
necessary also. We must provide salaries which will permit a reasonable 
standard of living and opportunities for advancement. There are wide 
variations in working conditions, size of case loads, quality of supervision 
on the job and too little security for the future. All these are matters which 
require to be thought through most carefully. 


Some progress has been made. There has been a four fold increase in 
enrolment in the Schools of Social Work during the past six years. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare has made grants totalling 
$150,000 to the Schools of Social Work during the past two years in order to 
help them expand their faculties and increase their enrolment. This is a 
project which should be continued on a long-term basis. The Princess Alice 
Foundation Fund is providing scholarships to train workers for Recreation 
and Youth Services. In a number of communities salary standards have been 
improved. Some agencies have established retirement plans. These are 
promising beginnings. 


The need for a unified attack on the problem is clear. This is a national 
crisis and it requires constructive action on the national level. We need to 
develop a national policy on recruiting for the profession; a national place- 
ment agency should be set up; we must build up training facilities adequate 
to meet the personnel needs and School programs geared closely to the 
requirements of the agencies; decent salary standards and a code of personnel 
practices are essential. 


A conference of agencies and individuals who are struggling with this 
problem would be most timely and should be of substantial assistance not 
only in meeting current shortages but in developing a long-term program. 
The matter is of such importance that the Department of National Health and 
Welfare appears to be the logical organization to undertake it. Whatever the 
auspices, a conference should be held. 
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THE PRIVATE AGENCY 
in a Changing World 


HE subject you have asked 

me to discuss with you is so 
vast that even were I much 
wiser than I am, it would be diffi- 
cult to do more than scratch the 
surface. What I would like to do, 
therefore, is to select a limited 
number of important developments 
and suggest some of their implica- 
tions for the private welfare field. 
The developments to which I 
would like to direct your attention 
are four in number. First, the tre- 
mendous increase in our national 
income and the potentialities for 
raising standards of living, which 
we now possess, coupled with the 
development and adoption of new 
social techniques for dealing with 
the problem of economic insecurity, 
the most significant of these being 
the institutions of social insurance 
and, in certain countries, though 
not as yet in the United States, of 
children’s allowances. Second, the 
increasing public assumption of 
responsibility for various welfare 
activities. Third, the adoption of 
merit systems in the administration 
of public welfare programs and the 
coming of the professional prac- 
titioner in both public and private 
welfare work and finally, the move- 
ment toward what the economist 
would call a rationalization of 
operations within the field of priv- 
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ate social welfare itself. I believe 
that all these developments have 
significant repercussions on the ob- 
jectives and the functioning of the 
private welfare agency. 

The effects of the first two of 
these developments are in some 
respects very similar. They have 
the result of enormously expanding 
our goals and our potentialities. 
More specifically, our higher 
national income, coupled with the 
adoption of such governmental 
techniques as social insurance gives 
us reason for hoping that dire eco- 
nomic poverty is no longer inevi- 
table. The earlier concentration of 
the private welfare agencies on the 
problem of poverty and on the 
plight of the “less fortunate citi- 
zens” can no longer remain as the 
central focus. This situation should 
not, however, be any occasion for 
alarm. 

I am well aware of the fact that 
the attack upon the crude prob- 
lems of economic insecurity has led 
to a large measure of government 
assumption of responsibility be- 
cause of both the social techniques 
we have used and the very magni- 
tude of the numbers of people in- 
volved. I know, too, that in some 
quarters this development is re- 














garded as a challenge to private 
welfare. I am sure, however, that 
no one here present would argue 
that this part of the job of promot- 
ing human welfare should be as- 
sumed to any large extent by the 
private agency. The facts of the 
contemporary world all argue 
against this reaction. We cannot 
disregard the general popularity of 
the social insurance technique as 
compared with other ways of assur- 
ing the economic security of the 
individual. Furthermore, consider- 
ation of the numbers involved 
suggests that the problem of eco- 
nomic security is one which can be 
met only by some agency with 
access to the total resources of the 
nation through the power to tax. 
We vaguely recall hearing that at 
the depth of the depression some 
28 million people were dependent 
for their livelihood upon one or 
another of our public aid programs. 
It is less frequently realized that 
even today, when we have a situ- 
ation of full employment, there are 
at least 11 million people currently 
dependent for all or part of their 
income upon one or another of our 
public social security programs. 
Finally, sober reflection on the 
sources of funds of many of the 
private agencies compels us to 
recognize that even here, complete 
elimination of public participation 
would be unrealistic. I am refer- 
ring to the facts that a substantial 
proportion of the funds of some of 
the private agencies takes the form 
of payments from public authori- 
ties for the performance of specific 
functions such as payments to pri- 
vate institutions for the care of 


children, and that, insofar as the 
private agencies raise money by 
convincing contributors. that gifts 
to them can be deducted from in- 
come tax, they are in fact being 
financed indirectly out of public 
funds. 


The question is rather — what 
should be the responsibilities of the 
private agencies in the new situ- 
ation. Here again, I do not think 
that the private agencies will de- 
sire to accept as a permanent re- 
sponsibility the job of filling in the 
gaps and inadequacies in that part 
of the public program which is 
directed to the assurance of basic 
economic security. To do so, on 
any permanent basis is to perpe- 
tuate the lack of any clarification 
of the respective responsibilities 
of public and of private agencies 
and to obscure an understanding 
of the extent to which the public 
agencies are in fact failing to do 
their job. I believe rather, that in 
this area of economic security, it 
is the function of the private 
agency to draw public attention to 
existing inadequacies, not, however, 
in a hostile spirit, using the inade- 
quacies as an argument against 
public operation as such. Rather 
I would hope instead that the pri- 
vate agency would criticize con- 
structively, pointing to deficiencies 
as an argument for more citizen 
support for needed improvements 
in this specific public service. Such 
improvements might take the form 
of more adequate financial appro- 
priations by legislative bodies, or 
improvements in the quality of 
service or administrative organiza- 
tions. 
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The growth of public assump- 
tion of responsibility for certain 
welfare services has other reper- 
cussions upon the responsibilities 
of the private agencies. Even if we 
are prepared to recognize the 
enormous contribution to human 
welfare that has been made in the 
last twenty years by the develop- 
ment of publicly supported mea- 
sures, we cannot deny that even 
the most technically efficient and 
adequately financed public pro- 
gram has certain limitations. Pre- 
cisely because it is supported from 
the general tax funds and because 
it has to deal with such large 
numbers, the public program has 
to operate under more or less uni- 
form rules. It cannot make excep- 
tions for individual cases, the 
number of groups recognized as 
justifying separate treatment must 
necessarily be kept to a minimum, 
and the opportunities for experi- 
mentation are restricted as com- 
pared to those available to the 
private agency. Thus, despite the 
growing area of public activity, 
there will always remain oppor- 
tunities for the private agency to 
meet the unique needs of certain 
identifiable groups or to continue 
to demonstrate the potentialities 
of certain social techniques whose 
importance may be underestimated. 
I suspect, for example, that in our 
enthusiasm for giving direct finan- 
cial help to people in their own 
homes, instead of sending them to 
the poor farm, public policy has 
tended to neglect needed develop- 
ments in the area of institutional 
provision. Furthermore, at any 
given time, there are certain groups 








with specific needs for whom 
special provision must be made. 
Nationality groupings are difficult 
to recognize in publicly supported 
programs. Similarly, the whole area 
of the personal and social problems 
of the aged has as yet received too 
little attention. 


One word of warning is, how- 
ever, in order. To the extent that 
the private agency endeavours to 
provide these types of service 
which could not be expected of the 
public agency or to demonstrate 
the feasibility of social provision 
for needs not yet generally recog- 
nized it must retain great flexi- 
bility; for the nature of these 
special needs will change with 
changing circumstances. Twenty 
years ago when we were still 
struggling with the problem of un- 
assimilated national groups, con- 
centration upon service to people 
on the basis of nationality might 
well have been an outstanding un- 
met need. As the groups become 
assimilated, that need disappears. 
But its place is taken by other 
needs and private welfare, if it is 
to be true to its early pioneering 
spirit, must be prepared to shift 
its own emphasis. 

Again, our growing understand- 
ing, both of the causes of economic 
need and of the nature and func- 
tioning of human beings has led us 
to place great emphasis on the 
rendering of service as part of the 
process of giving economic aid. At 
the same time, there has been an 
increased demand for case work 
services from people who do not 
need financial assistance. Here we 
reach one of the territorial areas 

















now in dispute between the public 
and the private welfare agencies. 
I suspect that the ultimate division 
of responsbiility for the offering 
of case work and consultative 
services will depend upon two 
factors: first, the answer to a ques- 
tion to which too little thought 
has as yet been given—namely— 
the extent to which the services in 
question can. most appropriately 
be provided in conjunction with 
the giving of material aid, and by 
the same personnel; and secondly, 
the actual proportion of the total 
population who will ultimately be 
found to need consultative and 
case work service. If these numbers 
prove to be very large, it may be 
impossible to meet the need from 
the resources of the private agen- 
cies. In the meantime, the area 
of unmet need, as already ex- 
pressed, is so vast that there is 
little danger of either group “tak- 
ing business away from the other.” 
The expansion of the public agency 
into this field should be encour- 
aged, rather than curtailed. 


We must never forget too that 
the public agency is always liable 
to the danger of developing a 
remoteness from the needs and the 
desires of the general citizenry. The 
dangers of bureaucracy are not 
avoided merely because of excel- 
lent and understanding relation- 
ships between the professional 
worker and the client of the public 
agency. There are broader problems 
of policy which call for mutual 
understanding, interpretation, and 
agreement as between the tax- 
paying citizens who support the 
service and the operating agency. 





This situation is in part a challenge 
to the individual citizen to function 
in connection with the boards and 
advisory committees attached to 
the public agency. It is partly a 
challenge to the voluntary agencies 
as such to support the formation of 
such advisory bodies, to assist in 
the recruitment of appropriate 
public representatives and to ser- 
vice these members so that they 
can carry out efficiently their 
specific responsibilities. 

Admittedly the expansion of the 
government’s welfare activities is 
a challenge to hard thinking by 
the private welfare agencies. But 
as against this, we must also recog- 
nize that the favorable economic 
situation in which we as a nation 
now find ourselves coupled with 
the adoption 6f new social tech- 
niques by government for the eli- 
mination of individual economic 
insecurity, have enormously ex- 
tended the frontiers of social wel- 
fare. No longer are we compelled 
by narrow economic limitations to 
limit our social planning horizon 
to the meeting of the barest eco- 
nomic needs. We can now begin to 
grapple with wider areas of unmet 
need. Among these are the needs 
for adequate medical care, leisure- 
time activities and facilities, the 
other-than-maintenance needs of 
important groups in the population, 
such as old people and children, 
and the widespread need for con- 
sultation and technical assistance 
in the solution of personal prob- 
lems. These needs are not confined 
to those who are also in need of 
material assistance. 


The economists tell us that the 
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national income which we can pro- 
duce today is immeasurably greater 
than it. was in the 1920’s and the 
1930’s. Specifically, this means that 
as a nation we have to plan for 
the enjoyment of a standard of 
living which may be as high as 40 
or 50 per cent in excess of that 
which prevailed in the nation 
fifteen or twenty years ago. This 
important fact does, however, raise 
two problems of vital interest both 
to economists and to those con- 
cerned with social welfare. The 
economist is gravely concerned as 
to whether we can count upon 
maintaining this high level of out- 
put. Those of us who are inter- 
ested in social welfare want also to 
know what form this increase will 
take—do we wish to take our 
greater productivity in the form of 
more automobiles and kitchen gad- 
gets, or do we wish to use some of 
it for the expansion of the social 
services? 


I said that there was a close in- 
terrelationship between these two 
aspects of our growing national 
productivity. The relationship 
arises because as economists study 
the functioning of our economic 
order and consider the existing dis- 
tribution of incomes and the sav- 
ing and spending habits of con- 
sumers, business men and investors, 
they are concerned over the width 
of the gap separating the total 
volume of our potential output and 
the certain continuing demand for 
that output, which alone can en- 
sure a continuing high level of 
economic activity. It is highly sig- 
nificant that today in their efforts 
toward sustaining a high degree of 








economic activity, students of this 
difficult problem, whether they be 
business groups or professional 
economists, are beginning to look 
to the social services as one of the 
answers to their problem. In other 
words, they see an expansion of 
some of these services as providing 
an assured demand for part of our 
enlarged national output. 


What is needed at the present 
time is much more specific infor- 
mation concerning the unmet needs 
which could be handled with a 
national income of a given high 
level. We want to know what are 
the priorities and what volume of 
expenditures would be involved in 
meeting such needs. Here is an- 
other area in which I would hope 
the private agencies would take 
some leadership. They have an 
awareness of needs which few 
groups possess. It is partly a matter 
of the staking out of a claim for 
the social services to share in our 
increasing wealth. It is partly a 
matter of mobilizing public sup- 
port on the basis of specific infor- 
mation to insure that our new eco- 
nomic potentialities are not only 
realized, but are put to those uses 
where they will make the greatest 
contribution to social welfare. 


In the time that remains, I 
would like to suggest some of the 
consequences of the other two de- 
velopments to which I directed 
your attention at the beginning of 
my remarks—namely the adoption 
of the merit system in public agen- 
cies and the coming of the profes- 
sional practitioner in social welfare 
administration, and the rationali- 
zation of operations within the 








voluntary field itself. No one would 
deny that the first of these devel- 
opments is a great gain for social 
welfare in general. Moreover, it is 
a development for which the vol- 
untary agencies can claim the 
major credit through their earlier 
critical analysis of public adminis- 
tration, their demonstration of the 
values of the use of professionally 
trained, non-political personnel and 
through their practical support of 
professional education. But, here, 
too, this development has not been 
without its adverse repercussions 
on the private welfare field. 


To the extent that the job has 
become professionalized, it has 
narrowed the opportunity of the 
interested citizen to participate 
directly in the administration of 
social welfare programs. It has thus 
appeared, at least, to weaken one 
of the basic appeals of private wel- 
fare—namely—the opportunity for 
the socially responsible citizen to 
make a direct personal contribu- 
tion to the general welfare and to 
gain a direct understanding of the 
problems faced by his fellowmen. 
Some of these consequences are 
probably inevitable. What is, how- 
ever, less frequently recognized is 
the fact that the coming of the 
professional worker presents a new 
challenge to private welfare for it 
brings with it its own dangers. The 
prevailing weakness of the pro- 
fessional worker is a tendency to 
overemphasize professional com- 
petence and the maintenance of 
professional standards to the 
neglect of the wider issues. I can- 
not but feel that many board 
members have an altogether un- 








justifiable inferiority complex in 
regard to their professional co- 
workers. They allow themselves to 
be unduly impressed by technical 
terminology and the professional 
worker’s preoccupation with formal 
procedures, forgetting that they 
too have much to contribute, pre- 
cisely because they can bring to 
bear a wider perspective and a 
sense of proportion that the pro- 
fessional worker sometimes lacks. 

I believe, indeed, that the in- 
creasing professionalization of 
social service has increased, rather 
than decreased, the importance of 
the board member, even though it 
may have somewhat narrowed the 
area of operation of the volunteer 
case worker. 

The board is now the keystone 


in an arch which contains on the | 


one side the professional worker 
with his high standards and gen- 
erous but costly objectives and on 
the other, the general public which 
has to be convinced that the social 
policies proposed are valuable and 
worth paying for. It is a two-way 
function of interpretation and re- 
conciliation. 

Admittedly success in carrying 
out this function will call for a 
reconsideration by the boards of 
the principles by which member- 
ship is selected. They must be 
strengthened by the addition of 
members who are, in the fullest 
sense, representative of the com- 
munity as a whole, including in 
particular, representatives of those 
who are, as one might say, the 
consumers of the social services. 
But here again, the development 
I am suggesting is in keeping with 
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other realistic facts. The broaden- 
ing of the basis of financial support 
of private welfare will necessarily 
bring with it a demand for the 
broadening of the basis of board 
representation, and it is well that 
it should, if our procedures are to 
be truly democratic. 


In addition, I should like to see 
the boards of the private agencies 
put pressure on the professional 
workers in two respects. I believe 
they are entitled to ask for a much 
more realistic job analysis. The 
need for social service is so great 
and so diverse and the number of 
workers with professionally accept- 
able training is proportionately so 
small that it is quite unrealistic to 
insist that all positions must be 
filled by workers who have had 
this important, but costly training. 
I believe more realistic job analysis 
would reveal that there are areas 
of social service which could ap- 
propriately be performed by per- 
sons less professionally equipped 
and the profession should be 
pressed to explore this possibility. 
Secondly, I would like to see the 
boards of the private agencies 
exerting pressure on the schools of 
social work to make more adequate 
provision for the needs of the lay 
board member and making it fin- 
ancially possible for them to do so. 
In recent years, the curricula of 
the schools of social work have 
tended more and more to concen- 
trate around the specific training 
of the professional worker. What 
is now needed is a bridging of the 
gap and a real contribution to this 
end can be made if the schools 
would accept the responsibility of 





bringing to the board members 
some knowledge and understanding 
of the newer approaches, techni- 
ques and developments in the total 
field of social welfare. 


The growth of the professional 
practitioner has yet another con- 
sequence for the private agency. It 
seems probable that in some re- 
spects recognized professional 
standards as embodied in some of 
our better public welfare agencies 
have to some extent bypassed some 
of the private agencies. If the pri- 
vate agencies are to retain their 
old position of leadership it be- 
hooves them to survey their own 
organizations to satisfy themselves 
that they are in fact utilizing pro- 
fessionally trained personnel where 
this is now appropriate and that 
they are applying to their own 
work some of the social standards 
now commonly embodied in public 
administration. Among these I 
would mention the assurance and 
protection given to the client in the 
form of the right of appeal and the 
opportunity for those who support 
the service to be given a frank and 
informative report of the function- 
ing of the agency which is spending 
their money. 

As the scope and variety of pri- 
vate welfare has developed, it has 
been accompanied by what the 
economist would call a certain 
rationalization of its operations. 
There has been a grouping of agen- 
cies within federations and the 
adoption of central arrangements 
for the raising of funds through 
the Community Chest and similar 
organizations. Many good reasons 
have led to this development—it is 

















economical and it avoids irritating 
the potential contributor by an 
uncoordinated series of individual 
requests for funds. On the other 
hand, central fund-raising can 
challenge the validity of one of 
the older philosophical claims of 
the private agency—namely, the 
guarantee that it is an expression 
of the active and understanding 
support of the individual citizen. 
This will happen if, and only if, 
the individual agency comes to feel 
less sensitive to its responsibility 
to live up to the professions which 
are being made for it by a more 
impersonal, over-all agency, and 
less responsible for submitting its 
particular service to public scru- 
tiny. It will happen only if board 
members of individual agencies 
begin to feel less obligation to give 
every possible assistance in the 
centralized effort to secure ade- 
quate funds for total group needs, 
or fail to see their individual agen- 
cies in the light of the good of the 
community as a whole. 


I would like to suggest that here 
is one area where the private agen- 
cies have a real opportunity to 
demonstrate leadership. I believe 
that the average potential contri- 
butor today has an uneasy sus- 
picion that the apportionment of 
funds between the agencies making 
2 joint appeal to him does not al- 
ways reflect a dispassionate sur- 
vey of the needs of his community 
based on the application of priori- 
ties and of criteria which have 
been, or could be, submitted to 
public scrutiny. He suspects that 
the allocation, in part at least, re- 
flects rather a bargaining process, 





in which established position, the 
desire for self-perpetuation, and 
even personalities, all play a part. 
He does not feel certain, in other 
words, that he can look at the dis- 
tribution of private resources de- 
voted to social welfare in his area 
with confidence that it is in ac- 
cordance with a careful assessment 
of relative needs. 


This situation presents a great 
challenge to the leaders of private 
welfare. It calls for the courage to 
make critical evaluation, both of 
one’s own and other agencies and 
it calls for a willingness to subordi- 
nate agency interest to the general 
welfare. Unfortunately, the pas- 
sionate defense of sovereignty and 
of one’s established power position 
is not confined to the nations who 
are members of the United Na- 
tions; it is also found among some 
private welfare agencies. 


The challenge to the private wel- 
fare agencies of tomorrow will ad- 
mittedly make heavy demands 
upon their leadership, precisely be- 
cause acceptance of the challenge 
calls for vision and clear thinking 
and because, if my analysis has any 
validity, it involves tackling some 
of the most difficult and vital prob- 
lems that concern our democracy. 
It calls for awareness of the ever- 
widening horizons of the field of 
social welfare, and ability to detect 
significant change in economic con- 
ditions, social techniques, and citi- 
zen attitudes; a sensitivity to new 
needs and values and finally, a 
willingness courageously to face 
their implications for changes in 
the functions that private welfare 
should assume. 
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HERE are few areas of welfare 
provision in which there can 
be more diversity and dif- 
fusion of service than in child pro- 
tection and care, yet Canadian 
legislation is characterized by close 
identity of basic principles and, on 
the whole, marked uniformity of 
practice in most of the provinces. 
To three men, in particular, 
must much of the credit be given. 
The first is the late J. J. Kelso, 
pioneer first superintendent of 
neglected and dependent children 
in Ontario who was borrowed by 
all the Maritime and all four 
western provinces, from 1895 to 
1915, to advise on setting up their 
systems. The second is the late 
W. L. Scott, K.C., who, as the 
young lawyer son of the Minister 
of Justice in Sir Wilfred Laurier’s 
government, took upon himself in 
1905 and carried for 40 years the 
duties of honorary counsel to both 
Ontario and Dominion child pro- 
tection services, thus becoming a 
potent force for comparability and 
integration in our statutory pro- 
visions. The third has been Robert 
Edward Mills, a generation 
younger, who worked with both 
men in the exceedingly difficult 
task of giving administrative ef- 
fect to legislative intent and at the 
same time of assuring in the struc- 
ture of the law the enabling 
powers ‘necessary to deal with the 
increasingly complicated and ex- 


Robert E. Mills Retires 


By Dr. CHARLOTTE WHITTON, C.B.E. 









ROBERT E. MILLS 


tending requirements of changing 
social work techniques. 

“R. E.” did not begin in child 
protection, nor, in fact, in social 
work at all. He graduated, Mac- 
kenzie fellow in Political Science, 
from the University of Toronto, 
with his Master of Arts degree in 
1911. His is an odd genius and he 
was as expert in drafting and sta- 
tistics as in the mastery of the 
fundamental economics and politi- 
cal theory of that day of liberalism 
in social philosophy. Moreover, he 
wove into his course, one year in 
law. His undergraduate special 
studies were in cost of living and 
family budgetting; his Master’s 
thesis on vital statistics in Ontario. 
Toronto’s early sociologist, Dr. 
Charles Hastings, interested him 
in a statistical post in the Depart- 
ment of Public Health but his first 
work there was a Report on Hous- 
ing! 

“R. E.’s” probing mind imme- 
diately fastened upon the relation- 
ships of child mortality and mor- 
bidity to neglect and dependency 
in the family home and the de- 
ficiencies in the large scale congre- 
gate care which then characterized 
Toronto’s children’s agencies. 








At the close of the first World 
War, post-war study and reor- 
ganization were the order of the 
day. R. E. Mills, Eunice Dyke, as 
director of nursing, Esther Beith 
(of the Montreal Child Welfare 
Association) as director of child 
hygiene, Jessie Moberly, newly 
come to the Infants’ Home, Father 
Bench at the Catholic Charities. 
and Frank N. Stapleford and Mary 
McPhedran, the sole staff in the 
tiny Neighbourhood Workers’ As- 
sociation, became a valiant and 
militant group for the modernizing 
of the entire community welfare 
program of their city, public and 
voluntary. 

This is not the place to note 
more than that three obvious areas 
called seriously for urgent action— 
the development of competent 
civic welfare provisions, the better 
integration of all voluntary effort 
within itself and in relation to the 
public services, and the complete 
overhauling of the central 
mechanism in all child protection 
and care, the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Toronto. The outworn 
Social Service Commission of 
Toronto was dissolved and “R. E.” 
was made Director of a Social Wel- 
fare Division within the Depart- 
ment of Health. As such he worked 
most effectively with Peter Bryce 
and Frank Stapleford in the cor- 
relation of voluntary effort through 
the Federation for Community 
Service, the forerunner of Chest 
and Council of Toronto. When the 
Children’s Aid was seen as the 
vital “target” in any advance in 
child protection and care, Mr. 
Mills was persuaded to leave the 





prestige and “social security” of an 
emerging public welfare depart- 
ment to attempt the rehabilitation 
of a venerable but badly disin- 
tegrating private agency. A young 
man, with a young family, he had 
the faith of his convictions in the 
basic pattern of Canadian child 
protection practice—the partner- 
ship of an incorporated citizen’s 
body under public supervision as 
the guardianship agency, specializ- 
ing in parental responsibility. That 
was in 1923. The Children’s Aid 
was reorganized and with Mr. 
Mills as Director, Miss Nora Lea 
in charge of the Family Division 
and the late Mrs. Lawrence of 
Child Placing, it soon became and 
still remains the outstanding child 
protection service in Canada and 
with few agencies superior to it on 
the continent. In the 25 years be- 
tween, its staff has expanded from 
a superintendent and 3 members 
to the Director and personnel of 
88, of whom 47 are field workers. 
From the Toronto C.A.S., with the 
generous co-operation of a board 
whose vision was Dominion-wide, 
Mr. Mills has exercised a _ pro- 
found influence on developments 
throughout Canada as chairman 
for nearly 20 years of the Child 
Protection Division of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. He partici- 
pated directly in the Council’s 
welfare surveys and studies in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario and New Brunswick, and, 
a censorious adviser and critic, 
methodically operated upon the 
child protection sections of every 
other study or major pamphlet is- 
sued by the Council on this subject 
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in those years. When in 1937 the 
entire structure of our child pro- 
tection services threatened to 
crash in an adverse judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario 
(Clubine vs. Clubine) it was Mr. 
Mills, Mr. W. L. Scott and the 
Council staff who spent long days 
in careful social and historical re- 
search for the submission which 
brought a unanimously favourable 
judgment from the Supreme Court 
of Canada on June 23, 1938. From 
1937 to 1939 Mr. Mills was con- 
sultant to the special committee 
on Child Placing in Families, set 
up by the League of Nations, and 
only the intervention of the war 
prevented his attendance at 
Geneva at sessions which fate 
decreed should not be held. In all 
these years and services, Mr. Mills 
worked gratuitously. The Council 
was young and weak, provinces 
and communities unconvinced as 
to the need and value of com- 
munity study. Like many of those 
who toiled from the ’twenties to 
the "forties, his work was to plough 
and sow the fields where now the 
harvest promises ripe and rich for 
the succour of another day. 

It is easy to understand that the 
weight of direction and decision in 
an undertaking involving annually 
the destinies of over 5,000 children 
and a budget, close to $700,000, 
could cause Mr. Mills to call out 
for surcease now when everywhere 
uncertainty and confusion seem 
inseparable from our attempted 
adjustments in the post-war com- 
munity. He has indeed well earned 
his retirement, effective Dec. 31st, 
1947. It is hard though to think of 








committees and conferences with- 
out him and the wealth of his 
experience; the weight of his slow, 
effective thinking; the grunt of his 
disgusted impatience with the 
facile judgments of those of us, 
who came too soon to indefencible 
conclusions. 

He never granted easy tutelage 
nor suffered gladly the too confi- 
dent or opinionated. Red-faced 
and mumbling—he always claims 
it is glands and not annoyance— 
with seemingly guileless question 
or ruthless frankness, he would 
thrust devastatingly upon the 
weak point in any argument or 
position. Wherefore he has not 
been always spontaneously popu- 
lar with all, though always valued 
and always in the end gratefully 
acknowledged as the real benefac- 
tor of those with whom he coun- 
selled. 

Released from administrative 
work, Mr. Mills should now have 
his finest period of service before 
him, for few bring his firm grasp 
upon fundamental principles, his 
thorough thinking, his vast know- 
ledge of the difficulties of practice, 
no less than preaching, to a field 
that is harried with mounting pro- 
blems, complexity and uncertainty 
of concept all across the country. 
In public no less than in voluntary 
services, on the federal, provincial 
and local levels, “R. E.” has a tre- 
mendous contribution to make in 
advisory and consultant services 
in which resources are seriously 
lacking in Canada. As teacher and 
seminar guide, he should be able to 
bring invaluable help in _short- 
term courses to any of our Cana- 














dian schools of social work, dis- 
cerning enough to copy this ad- 
mirable practice from some of the 
schools of the United States. In 
research, he could serve to extend 
further the too close and darkening 
limits of our horizons in the realm 
of social relations and human re- 
actions wherein social work must 
find its method and its range. The 
one thing that cannot be contem- 
plated is that he should be lost to 
Canada. 


Wherever he goes, whatever he 
does, he will carry with him earnest 
wishes for continued useful and 
happy work from all who have 
the least knowledge of the field of 
child protection and care. Few, if 


any, therein can recall a_ time 
without “R. E.’s” pertinacious 
dominance in its fundamental 


thinking and those who speak with 
authority on the subject are proud 
to be indebted to him for most of 
all they know. Splendid faring to 
him! 





New Term in Schools of 


Social Work 


N oR about October Ist the 
() seven Canadian Schools of 

Social Work opened their 
doors to several hundred prospec- 
tive social workers. In preparation 
for increased enrolment, all the 
schools prepared in a variety of 
ways to strengthen their faculties. 


The Department of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, 
has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Leonard C. Marsh as Asso- 
ciate Professor in that faculty. He 
will be responsible primarily for 
the development of a _ research 
program and will supervise stu- 
dent theses. Miss Mary McGeer, 
M.S.W. returns to the faculty as 
Assistant Professor and will teach 
advanced case work. The school 
also expects to have an increased 
number of field work instructors. 


Dr. C. E. Smith, Director of the 


University of Manitoba’s School 
of Social Work reports that Miss 
Helen ‘Mann who was doing post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago last year, has returned to 
the School as Assistant Professor 
and Supervisor of Case Work. 
Miss Marjorie Hunter, a graduate 
of the University of Toronto 
School of Social Work and former- 
ly case work supervisor for the 
Eastern Manitoba Children’s Aid 
Society has been appointed as unit 
supervisor of Student Field Work. 


At the Toronto School, Miss 
Agnes McGregor, the Assistant 
Director, retires on November Ist 
after being associated with the 
School for thirty-one years. Mr. 
Alan F. Klein, B.S., LL.B., M.S.W. 
has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Work. Mr. Klein, 
who has been head of a com- 
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munity centre in Brookline, Mass. 
and a lecturer in group work at 
the Boston University, School of 
Social Work, will take charge of 
the specialized program in group 
work and recreation which is 
offered by the Toronto School. He 
will be assisted by Miss Opal 
Boynton, B.A., who has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Social Work. 
Miss Shulameth Rhinewine, B.A., 
M.S.W., formerly supervisor with 
the Jewish Family and Child Ser- 
vice in Toronto has been appointed 
to head up the School’s specialized 
program in_ psychiatric social 
work. She will also be Chief Psy- 
chiatric Social Worker of the Men- 
tal Health Consultation Service of 
the Canadian National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Another new- 
ly appointed Lecturer is Miss 
Grace Nicholls, who was on the 
staff of the Manitoba School of 
Social Work last year. The 
Toronto School will also have a 
number of new field work super- 
visors this year. On the adminis- 
trative side, the School has an- 
nounced the appointment of a Re- 
corder, Miss Sophie Boyd, a gradu- 
ate of the School who is well 
known in Canadian social work. 


Ecole de Service Social, Univer- 
site de Montreal have announced 
that Rev. Shaun Govenlock, 
B.A., S.T.L., M.S.S.W. has been 
appointed Assistant Director and 
Professor of Social Research. Other 
appointments to the staff include 
Rev. Stephen Wiercenski, B.A., 
S.T.D., Dr. F. P. Flood, and M. St. 
Georges Morisset, B.A., LL.B. 


The McGill School of Social 








Work records a few changes in 
staff for this session. Mrs. Miriam 
Waddington, B.A., M.S.W., has 
joined the staff as senior supervisor 
of the field work unit in child wel- 
fare. Mrs. Waddington has been 
Assistant Executive Secretary for 
the Jewish Child Welfare Bureau, 
Montreal. Mrs. Erica Reay Stave- 
ren, B.A., has been appointed as 
supervisor of the field work unit in 
the Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Miss Anne Zaloha, Ph.B., 
M.A., has been appointed Assis- 
tant Professor to develop a group 
work specialization in the School. 
Miss Zaloha has had a wide range 
of experience in settlements and 
community centres in the United 
States and until recently was a 
group specialist with U.N.R.R.A. 
in China. 


New appointments to the faculty 
of Ecole Service Social de Laval 
have also been released. Reverend 
Father Gerard Lortie, o.p., B.A., 
D.D.D., M.S.W., will be casework 
supervisor and professor of psy- 
chiatric social work; M. Louis 
Moreault, M.A., will lecture on 
personality development and Mlle. 
Monique Lambert, M.S.W., will 
teach child welfare. 


The Maritime School of Social 
Work has already announced the 
appointment of Miss _ Frances 
Montgomery, B.A., M.S.W., as lec- 
turer in casework and supervisor 
of field work. Dr. C. B. Stewart 
and Mr. G. S. Cowan, LL.B., M.A., 
B.C.L., have been appointed to 
teach medicine and law for social 


workers respectively. 
Continued on page 16 





LAVAL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK GOES FORWARD 


By SIMONE PARE 
Assistant-Secretary Laval School of Social Work 


HE School of Social Work of 
Laval University has made 
important changes in _ its 
program of studies. The full course 
is now three years and it leads to 
the baccalaureate degree in social 
work after completion of the 
second year. A Master’s degree is 
granted to third year students. 
The School has adopted this new 
policy for two main reasons. First, 
the responsibilities of the profes- 
sion, the importance and the ex- 
tent of tasks with which the social 
worker is faced, require adequate 
and full training, if it is to be 
maintained at the _ university 
level. Second, college training in 
some instances, does not give any 
direct preparation for social 
sciences and make it necessary for 
the future social worker to have 
an extra year of general training 
before going into professional 
studies. Students come to the 
School of Social Work with in- 
sufficient knowledge of social 
philosophy, sociology, _ political 
economy and other fundamental 
subjects. We feel that they cannot 


absorb at the same time all this 
theory plus the field work involved 
in social work training. 

For these reasons the Laval 
School of Social Work will from 
now on give general training to 
first year students in what consti- 
tutes the indispensable back- 
ground of any social worker, that 
is: demography, social philosophy, 
political economy, psychology, sta- 
tistics, research, etc. The first year 
will also make it possible to test 
the students’ abilities; it will be a 
year of orientation during which 
less time will be given to practical 
work but more devoted to scienti- 
fic readings, theory and research. 
Basic theory and skills in general 
social work will be taken up in 
the second year whereas the third 
year will give opportunity for 
specialization. 

The Laval School is aware of 
the fact that our Canadian com- 
munities require the skill of 
thoroughly trained social workers 
and hopes that this new experi- 
ment will bring important and 
lasting results. 





Continued from page 15 


The Department of National 
Health and Welfare are continuing 
their financial support to the 
Schools but have reduced it from 
$100,000 to $50,000 for the aca- 
demic year 1947-48. As was the 
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case last year, the grant is divided 
among the Schools on the basis of 
enrolment. In every School part 
of the allocation is applied against 
administrative costs and the ba- 
lance used for student bursaries. 


SP 


Municipalities and Social Welfare 


UNICIPALITIES exist to 
carry out those duties and 
responsibilities which have 


been placed upon them by the 
province and, within the powers 
granted by the province, to do 
those things which the municipal 
electors want done. Up to date 
there has been no clear cut de- 
finition of many of the fields of 
responsibility as between the dif- 
ferent levels of government in 
Canada and although traditionally 
municipalities have undertaken 
many activities which might be 
classed as social welfare it is only 
with respect to a limited number, 
such as unemployment relief or 
the care of neglected children, that 
they have a legal or statutory re- 
sponsibility. 

In the matter of the moral re- 
sponsibility of the municipality 
for welfare activity beyond the 
statutory requirements the muni- 
cipal councils are in somewhat 
of a dilemma, and in this re- 
gard it is well to keep in mind 
some pertinent facts. It may be 
felt that the emphasis on such 
mundane matters is out of place 
in the approach to great human 
problems which require broad 
vision and a forward outlook. 
Nevertheless realities must be 
faced and allowed for not only at 
the case work level but at the 
policy-making level; a working 
condition which is not always re- 
membered. 

Municipalities are governed by 
councils which are composed of 
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An address by 
K. GRANT CRAWFORD 


at the Ontario Conference on Social 
Welfare, June 14, 1947. 


men and women who are elected 
by their fellow citizens and in the 
nature of things, as representa- 
tives, they want to do those things 
which the majority of the citizens 
who have an effective opinion 
want them to do. If they do not 
do so they will not long continue 
as representatives. It is reasonable 
then to assume that the rate at 
which our municipalities extend 
their welfare activities is roughly 
indicative of the effective public 
opinion in those communities. 


Such program as is undertaken 
may not meet the need; it may not 
measure up to the standards 
which those interested in welfare 
problems feel are necessary; nor 
may it even satisfy the demands of 
those who for a variety of reasons 
depend upon contributions from 
their fellow citizens but it must be 
kept in mind that the primary 
responsibility of the elected repre- 
sentatives, as such, is to all those 
whom they represent and not just 
to the underprivileged or those in 
need of assistance. 


There are many types of public 
service that are best handled at 
the local level because of the 
greater speed with which problems 
can be dealt with there, because 
of the greater flexibility of both 
policy and administration at the 








local level, the more intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances of 
individual cases, because the local 
policy-making body is in closer 
contact with its administrative 
officers and because it functions 
where the people are and where 
these problems arise. Not the least 
of the virtues of government at 
the local level is the fact that both 
the elected representatives and 
administrative officers tend to 
think as the community thinks and 
being subject to the same environ- 
ment tend to respond with relative 
promptness to changes in public 
thinking. 

Among the services which are 
likely to be better administered at 
the local level are the social wel- 
fare services. It may be true that 
the wider outlook and_ broader 
experience of those who function 
in the more rarified atmosphere of 
the higher levels of government 
better fit them to think in terms 
of the larger community, and 
they may be the most competent 
to devise policies of the greatest 
value to that larger community. 
Yet the application of such 
policies involves dealing with par- 
ticular individuals with particular 
problems in a particular setting. 
Those individuals and those pro- 
blems and those settings are all 
located in the municipality. The 
infinite variation of each of the 
three factors of the problem makes 
it impossible satisfactorily to 
apply paper policies to _ these 
human problems by a higher level 
of government if it operates at long 
distance and with a high degree of 
inflexibility as can be done in ad- 
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ministering the customs or postal 
regulations. 

But the very conditions which 
make the local level of govern- 
ment the most effective for such 
work also serves to make it respon- 
sive to the demands of its electo- 
rate and its taxpayers, compels it 
to see both sides of the picture, 
renders it less inclined to accept 
in their entirety broad general 
policies of social welfare and more 
inclined to make haste slowly and 
to be guided by the production of 
measurable results rather than by 
the promise of eventual long run 
benefits. Such an attitude may be 
short sighted but taxpayers may 
be unwilling to sacrifice their pre- 
sent resources for unprovable 
benefit in an undetermined future. 
Local bodies, more than other 
levels of government, still cling to 
the old-fashioned idea that the 
interest of those who pay the costs 
are entitled to serious considera- 
tion. 

Social welfare services are justi- 
fied because they are in the in- 
terests of the whole community 
and represent the community’s 
sense of responsibility for protect- 
ing the individual from results or 
conditions against which he is 
unable to protect himself. These 
received as in most cases the 
result of policies over which the 
local authorities have little or no 
control. For these reasons the cost 
of such services would appear to 
be a burden which should be 
borne in great part by the larger 
community of the province or na- 
tion and on the basis of the ability 
to pay for obviously they cannot 
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be borne on the basis of benefit 
received as in most cases the 
greatest beneficiaries are those 
who can least afford to pay. It 
would appear, therefore, that such 
services should be financed by a 
level of government that has the 
power to tax on the basis of the 
ability to pay and which has the 
resources required to meet the 
very large and continuously in- 
creasing costs of such services. 
This has been recognized to a 
degree by the provincial authori- 
ties in Ontario as evidenced by the 
action of the province in the late 
thirties in removing from the 
municipalities the share of the 
cost of Old Age Pensions and 
Mothers’ Allowances which the 
province had previously imposed 
upon them, and by the removal of 
other welfare obligations such as 
the cost of sanatorium care for 
tuberculosis patients and by in- 
creased subsidies toward education 
and other municipal activities. 
The municipalities recognize 
that there may be a moral re- 
sponsibility upon the community 
to provide for the less fortunate. 
It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that such responsibility rests 
on the particular community com- 
prising the municipality which to 
so great an extent is financed by a 
limited group in that community. 
To accept that responsibility may 
temporarily relieve the situation 
but to do so merely postpones the 
time when the whole matter must 
be reviewed, and adequate perma- 
nent provision made for financing 
it. A group such as this will 
readily appreciate the futility of 
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palliatives and the desirability of 
securing the ultimately greater 
benefits of a fundamental solution 
of this financial problem even 
though it may be necessary to pay 
a price in the interim. As long as 
the municipalities are willing to 
attempt to deal with the problem 
on the present unsatisfactory basis 
no other government is likely to 
deny them the privilege. For those 
who are prepared to continue 
dealing with the problem on a 
make-shift basis without tackling 
the fundamental problem of the 
intergovernmental distribution of 
responsibilities and resources there 
is only one effective approach. If 
they do not feel that municipali- 
ties are meeting the need the pro- 
blem becomes one of public edu- 
cation. It is all very well to say 
that the elected representatives 
should lead public opinion in their 
community to see the need and to 
support the solution. Our system 
of government does not happen to 
work that way. There are systems 
of government where the decisions 
are made at the top and the people 
are told to comply but our system 
operates on the basis that the 
elected representatives, while they 
may give a certain amount of 
leadership, can only go as fast or 
as far as public opinion is prepared 
to go. This is particularly true at 
the municipal level where the 
opinions of the electors still have 
a very prompt and effective con- 
trol over their representatives and 
where it is much less possible to 
make decisions on policy before 
public opinion has an opportunity 
to make itself felt. 

' Continued on page 389 











Progress in Our Penitentiaries 


This is a first photograph taken of Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
General Ralph B. Gibson (right), and his two newly appointed deputies, 
Joseph McCulley (left), and Dr. Louis Philippe Gendreau (centre). 
Mr. McCulley had just arrived in Ottawa the day before this photograph 
was taken and the three officials were having a conference in General 
Gibson’s office when the WELFARE photographer arrived. 


They declined to comment on their future plans for Canada’s 
penitentiaries, but all those interested in the improvement of our 
Canadian penal institutions are greatly heartened by these appoint- 
ments. 


Joseph McCulley is well known in Canada as Headmaster of 
Pickering College. He was born in Ontario, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and carried out post-graduate work at Oxford. In 
1936-37 he was a member of the Youth Employment Committee of the 
National Employment Commission. He went overseas in 1945 to assist 
in the organization of Khaki University in England. He has heen 
associated with the Y.M.C.A. for years and was Chairman of the Young 
Men’s Committee of their national council. Mr. McCulley will be 
responsible for the training of staff and the development of educa- 
tional facilities in Canadian penitentiaries. 


Dr. Gendreau was born in Manitoba and graduated from St. 
Boniface College and the University of Manitoba. He was on the staff 
of the Manitoba Mental Hospital at Selkirk until World War II, when 
he served as psychiatric adviser to the R.C.A.M.C. After his discharge 
he returned to Selkirk to be Senior Psychiatrist and Physician. 


Dr. Gendreau’s new duties will include the administration of 
medical facilities and the development of improved methods of giving 
psychiatric and special treatment to prisoners. 
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Move to Assist UNESCO Rehabilitation 


SpeciaL CONFERENCE to consider 
A Canada’s role in the recon- 
struction program of _ the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization was held at 
Toronto on July 29th. Representatives 
of more than sixty national organiza- 
tions, together with delegates from 
both federal and provincial govern- 
ments attended. The conference was 
called by the United Nations Associa- 
tion at the request of the Department 
of External Affairs. 


The conference decided to set up a 
Canadian Council on Reconstruction 
through UNESCO, with Major Vin- 
cent Price, of Toronto, as chairman. 
The Council consists of representatives 
appointed by all the voluntary or- 
ganizations and governmental agencies 
interested in UNESCO’s relief pro- 
gram. An executive committee of fif- 
teen was appointed to develop plans to 
co-ordinate the work of the various 
bodies concerned, for the purpose of 
launching a nationwide appeal for 
funds and materials to aid in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural facilities 
and personnel in war-devastated coun- 
tries. 


UNESCO’s decision to concentrate 
in its first year of activities on recon- 
struction came about as a result of the 
First General Conference held at Paris 
in November, 1946, where a report was 
adopted calling for a world wide cam- 
paign for aid in restoring the educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural needs to 
Europe and the Far East. Provision of 
materials and services to the value of 
$100,000,000 was set as the objective 
for 1947. 


Realization of the terrible want 
existing in many countries is general 
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throughout the world. There are few 
factors more important to total recon- 
struction than the speedy restoration 
of educational facilities of every pos- 
sible kind. The extent of educational, 
scientific and cultural destruction 
varies from country to country. Some, 
less affected, are able to a great extent 
to bring about their own recovery. But 
there are whole nations who have been 
so deeply wounded by the events of 
war that, without help from more 
fortunate countries such as Canada, 
they are unable to carry out the task 
of reconstruction. Only through help in 
the form of funds and of educational, 
scientific and cultural supplies, can the 
recipient countries help themselves to 
reconstruct their national life. 


A survey of immediate needs has 
been made by UNESCO field personnel 
in recent months. Reports from the 
Reconstruction and _ Rehabilitation 
division of the UNESCO secretariat 
reveal the appalling degree of destruc- 
tion and the character of the needs in 
graphic terms. 

In China, the loss to educational 
institutions amounts to more than 
$400,000,000. Loss of books, periodicals 
and scientific equipment is estimated 
at another $300,000,000. The destruc- 
tion of art treasures cannot even be 
estimated. 


In France the need is equally des- 
perate. Shortage of office equipment, 
paper, pens and pencils is manifest even 
in Unesco House itself. It is not difficult 
to imagine what such shortages of 
elementary equipment mean to school 
children and teachers alike throughout 
all of France. In the devastated re- 
gions, even school buildings are non- 
existent, and the lack of trained 
teachers, the majority of whom were 





systematically exterminated by the 
Germans, makes the problem of educa- 
tional reconstruction even more acute. 


Czechoslovakia suffered the loss of 
60% of all her schools. Art galleries 
and museums were pillaged and de- 
stroyed. In Poland the destruction in 
the educational field is indescribable. 
The teaching profession has lost 40% 
of its personnel. Only 10% of the 
institutions of higher learning are 
functioning. Of Poland’s pre-war library 
resources of 22,000,000 volumes, only 
a third remain. 


Similar reports on Luxembourg, 
Greece, Burma, The Philippines, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands and _ other 
countries reveal equally serious devas- 
tation and losses. 


What can Canadians do to help in 
the task of reconstruction? 


The answer lies in the immediate 
needs. 


Technical, scientific and professional 
books and periodicals, especially those 
published since 1939, are in great de- 
mand. Standard literary classics in all 
languages, historical works, and re- 
ference textbooks are needed. Current 
textbooks at all levels, but especially 
those suitable for universities, teacher 
training institutions, technical institu- 
tions and secondary schools will be 
required. 


Collections of art reproductions, 
musical scores, and maps will be use- 
ful. Common school supplies such as 
pencils, notebooks, rulers, paper, chalk 
and pens are wanted by the millions. 
Laboratory equipment, film projectors, 
supplies for medical, dental, agricul- 
tural and vocational education are in 
short supply everywhere. Musical in- 
struments and artists’ supplies are 
wanted. 


Grants of funds to provide fellow- 
ships, scholarships and study aids are 
required to provide opportunity for the 
training of new teacher and _ profes- 
sional personnel. 


The foregoing by no means exhausts 
the list. 


The Canadian Council on Recon- 
struction through UNESCO will, with 
the full support of the co-operating 
organizations, the federal and provin- 
cial governmental agencies and the 
general public, be able to accomplish 
much towards the restoration of nor- 
mal educational, scientific and cultural 
activities in the war-devastated coun- 
tries. Temporary office facilities have 
been provided through the courtesy of 
the Canadian United Allied Relief 
Fund at 1394 Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
and those interested may obtain more 
detailed information by communicating 


with this address. 
—United Nation News, September, 1947. 


T U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU HAS ANNIVERSARY 


HE United States Children’s Bureau came into being in August 1912 “to 
investigate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life among all classes of our people.” During the past thirty-five years 
the Bureau has been a National Centre devoted to securing a fair opportunity 
for every child. The Bureau has also participated in many phases of international 
work for children through such organizations as the League of Nations, Pan- 
American Children’s Congress and more recently through the United Nations 
and allied bodies. Many Canadian children’s agencies are indebted to the US. 
Children’s Bureau for advice and publications on child welfare. 





Everybody Benefits 


Everybody Gives 
& & ° 
COMMUNITY/ CHEST CAMPAIGNS 


No. of 


Agencies| Objective Dates 


Belleville & District Community Chest 

Brantford Community Chest 

Cornwall United Welfare Fund 

Edmonton Community Chest 

Fort William Community Chest 

Halifax Community Chest 

Hamilton Community Chest 

Hull Community Chest 

Kingston Community Chest 

Lethbridge Community Chest........ 

Lachine Federated Charities 

London Community Chest 

Montreal— Welfare Fed. of Montreal 
—Fed. of Catholic Charities 
—Combined Jewish Appeal 

New Westminster Community Chest 

Niagara Falls Community Chest 

Norfolk County Com. Chest (Simcoe) 

Oshawa Community Chest 

Ottawa Community Chests 

Port Arthur Community Chest 

Regina Community, Chest............ 

Saint John Community Chest........ 

St. Thomas United Home Serv. Cam. 

Sarnia Community Chest 

Sault Ste. Marie United Welfare Drive 

Saskatoon Community Chest 

Sherbrooke Community Chest 

Toronto Community Chest 

Vancouver Community Chest 

Victoria Community Chest 

Winnipeg Community Chest 


3 
8 
5 
27 
8 
16 
27 
10 
12 
14 
4 
13 
29 
25 
14 
8 
7 
2 
15 
21 
12 


$ 12,000 
115,000 
14,925 
125,000 
29,500 
89,350 
280,702 
20,000 
52,000 
39,000 
8,000 
152,000 
1,140,000 
275,000 
759,958 
50,000 
43,500 
15,000 
89,000 
262,880 
35,000 
59,000 
70,500 
18,300 
25,000 
31,000 
63,000 
22,000 
2,010,400 
723,000 
140,000 
516,969 


7,286,984 


September 2 - 16 
October 6—11 
October 4 - 18 
October 6 - 20 
Sept. 29 - Oct. 18 
October 15 - 22 
Oct. 27 - Nov. 4 
October 11 - 25 
October 6 - 11 
October 13 - 27 
October 4 - 14 
October 13 - 18 
Sept. 29 - Oct. 8 
Oct. 22 - Nov. 3 
October 20 - 30 
Oct. 6 - Nov. 6 
October 6 - 18 
October 12 - 24 
October 22 - 30 
October 11 - 31 
October 13 - 25 
October 13 - 31 
Sept. 29 - Oct. 11 
October 9 - 23 
November 3 - 15 
October 6 - 18 
October 13 - 31 
Oct. 26 - Nov. 4: 
Oct. 22 - Nov. 12 
October 6 - 25 { 
Oct. 20 - Nov. 15 
Oct. 15 








Social Welfare Pioneer 


orD has been received that 

W Ernest H. Blois, Deputy 

Minister of Public Welfare 

for Nova Scotia since 1944, re- 

tired on October Ist. This means 

that social work in Canada and 

particularly Nova Scotia, loses the 

leadership of one of its outstand- 
ing figures. 

Mr. Blois was born in Nova 
Scotia and entered the welfare 
field from the teaching profession 
when he became Superintendent 
of the Halifax Industrial School. 
He left that position in 1912 when 
he was appointed Superintendent 
of Neglected and Dependent Child- 
ren for Nova Scotia. Although his 
title was altered later to Director 
of Child Welfare, he continued in 
this capacity until 1944 when he 
was chosen as first Deputy Minis- 
ter of Public Welfare. From 1925 
until 1933, Mr. Blois was also 
Judge of the Juvenile Court for the 
city of Halifax and for eleven years 
prior to his appointment as Deputy 
Minister he served the province as 
Director of Old Age Pensions. 


Mr. Blois’ interest in people has 
been felt in almost every phase of 
their welfare in his native province. 
This is demonstrated in the many 
special projects with which he was 
associated during his long career. 
He served on a Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into the need 
for Mothers’ Allowances in Nova 
Scotia, later planned the necessary 
legislation and became the first 
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administrator of the Act when it 
was passed in 1930. Mr. Blois was 
Secretary of a Commission to en- 
quire into Mental Deficiency in 
Nova Scotia and played a leading 
part in the establishment of the 
Nova Scotia Training School for 
Mentally Deficient Children. He 
was the Chairman of the Board of 
this institution until his retirement. 
In 1932 he served on the Royal 
Commission concerning Jails in 
Nova Scotia. His belief in profes- 
sional social work was shown by 
the important part he played in 
the founding of the Maritime 
School of Social Work of which 
he was at first Chairman of the 
Board and is now an active Trus- 
tee. 


In 1944, Mr. Blois was elected 
President of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work. The suc- 
cess of the 1946 biennial meeting 
in Halifax was due in large measure 
to his keen interest and outstand- 
ing leadership. In announcing the 
retirement of Mr. Blois, Hon. Dr. 
F. R. Davis, Minister of Public 
Welfare stated that “his long and 
faithful record as an administrator 
and public servant has been with- 
out equal.” He was made a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Service Order 
by His Majesty King George VI 
in 1946. 

However, Mr. Blois is loved and 
respected in the social work field 
far beyond the boundaries of Nova 
Scotia. He is known not only as a 
pioneer in Social Welfare and an 
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able administrator but also as a 
man of tremendous human sym- 
pathy, with a broad vision of the 
job to be done and as a source of 
inspiration and leadership to his 
own staff and the many other 
social workers with whom he has 
been associated. 


While many will join in tribute 
to Mr. Blois and will wish him 
happiness in his leisure, the ex- 
panding social services in his na- 
tive province stand as a monu- 
ment to his administrative skill 
and to his sympathetic concern for 
the welfare of his fellow citizens. 

—K.P.B. 





Etude des Familles de Gaspé-Nord 


par THERESE LEGARE 


u printemps de 1946, le 
A Cercle du Terroir, qui s’in- 
téresse depuis cinq ans 

aux problémes sociaux de la 
Gaspésie, demandait 4 |’Ecole de 
Service Social de _ JlUniversité 
Laval les services d’une assistante 
sociale pour les mois de juillet et 
d’aott. Le but principal de l’en- 
quéte devait étre une étude du 
statut économique et social des 
familles. On voulait aussi se rendre 
compte, un an aprés |’émission des 


premiers cheques’ d’allocations 
familiales de la nature des amé- 
liorations que _ ces_ allocations 


avaient entrainées dans le budget 
ménager et le statut général des 
familles. 


L’enquéte a été faite dans cing 
localités du comté électoral de 
Gaspé-Nord: Saint-Octave-de- 
Avenir, Sainte-Anne-des-Monts, 
Marsoui, Riviére Madeleine et 
Saint-Maurice-de-]’Echourie. Un 
total de 115 familles choisies au 
hasard ont été visitées. Nous avons 
pris comme unité d’observation la 


famille et non les localités comme 
telles. 

Notre investigation, a la diffé- 
rence d’une étude sociologique ou 
économique complete, s’est plutéot 
arrétée, ainsi que nous le devions 
pour répondre au désir de ceux qui 
ont commandé le travail, 4 noter 
la fagon dont se posaient le plus 
grand nombre possible de pro- 
blemes familiaux, plutot qu’a 
étudier quelques-uns de ceux-ci en 
profondeur. Nous avons étudié: 
1° la composition et le statut écono- 
mique des familles, 2° leurs condi- 
tions de vie matérielle, 3° leurs 
habitudes d’hygiéne et leur état de 
santé, 4° le cycle économique des 
familles gaspésiennes et limpor- 
tance des allocations familiales. 

Une analyse* des données re- 
cueillies au cours de cette enquéte 
a été publiée récemment par le 
Centre de Recherches de la Faculté 
des Sciences Sociales de l’Univer- 
~ *Conditions économiques et sociales des 
familles de Gaspé-Nord, Documents du Centre 
de Recherches, Service al, Document 1, 


Faculté des Sciences Sociales, Université 
Laval, Québec, mai 1947. 











sité Laval. Les faits que nous 
avons observés et décrits ne repré- 
sentent, malgré leur intérét, que 
des aspects partiels de la réalité 
complexe de ces cing paroisses du 
comté de Gaspé-Nord. Nous avons 
taché de procéder le plus systéma- 
tiquement qu’il nous fut possible, 
sachant que nous n’avions pas sur- 
monté tous les obstacles inhérents 
a une recherche sociale dans ce 
milieu et que, pour autant, il ne 
faut pas donner a nos observations 
une interprétation hative. Une 
connaissance interne beaucoup 
plus compléte du milieu gaspésien, 
du comté de Gaspé-Nord en par- 
ticulier, serait nécessaire a qui- 
conque aurait la louable ambition 
de se livrer dans ce milieu a des 
entreprises d’amélioration sociale. 


Cette portion de la Gaspésie est 
typiquement un pays cotier dont 
la population est étirée de facon 
linéaire, entre la céte abrupte et 
la mer. C’est une région-chenille, en 
marge des moyens de communica- 
tion rapide avec le reste de la pro- 
vince et du pays. Pour autant, elle 
constitue aussi une région-frontiere 
dont l’économie est rudimentaire, 
variée parce que nécessairement 
saisonniére, instable. Les habitants 
de la céte n’ont accés qu’a la partie 
la moins rémunératrice des _ res- 
sources naturelles locales, la mer. 
Les paroisses de colonisation ré- 
cemment établies en forét dépen- 
dent d’une économie passagére, la 
coupe du bois. Le tempo de la 
migration en cette partie du pays 
est trés considérable. D’autre part, 
le cadre essentiel de vie communau- 
taire, sociale et politique, reste la 
paroisse traditionnelle a laquelle 





se superpose la municipalité civile. 
Ni la paroisse, ni sa contre-partie 
temporelle, la municipalité, ne se 
sont encore complétement pour- 
vues, dans cette région, des organes 
qui leur seraient nécessaires pour 
répondre a tous les besoins sociaux 
de la population ou pour lui four- 
nir des tremplins d’initiative ci- 
vique ou économique. 

Sur le plan familial, nous avons 
noté que la grande majorité des 
familles sont jeunes et nombreuses, 
comptant en moyenne cing en- 
fants. C’est le pere de famille, 
relativement jeune, qui est pres- 
que le seul gagne-pain, travaillant 
tres peu la terre et un peu a toutes 
sortes d’occupations qui ne lui 
apportent qu’un revenu annuel tres 
modique ($1,620) comparative- 
ment aux besoins de sa famille. 
L’habitation familiale est d’allure 
pauvre, relativement propre, trés 
encombrée, ne comprenant que 5.3 
piéces pour une moyenne de 7.2 
personnes. L’absence d’aqueduc 
municipal dans plusieurs localités 
est responsable de [installation 
sanitaire défectueuse d’un_ trop 
grand nombre d’habitations. Une 
incroyable carence dans la distri- 
bution publique de l’énergie élec- 
trique fait que la grande majorité 
des familles doivent s’éclairer avec 
des moyens rudimentaires. Par 
défaut de fortune et d’électricité, 
trés peu de familles jouissent de 
commodités fondamentales de con- 
fort. 

Les préoccupations hygiéniques 
et sanitaires de la population 
semblent réduites a une tres simple 
expression. On manifeste peu de 
souci pour la conservation hygié- 











nique des denrées alimentaires. Si 
un assez bon nombre de gens con- 
sultent le médecin ou bénéficient 
des services de ]’Unité sanitaire, la 
mortalité infantile, avant ou apres 
la naissance, atteint encore un 
degré trés considérable, le total 
des fausses-couches, des enfants 
morts-nés et des enfants morts 
durant la premiére enfance repré- 
sente prés du cinquieme (19.3 pour 
cent) du total des naissances. 
Trés peu de méres consultent le 
médecin ou [J infirmiére durant 
leurs grossesses mais ont recours, 
plus qu’auparavant, au médecin 
pour les accouchements. Nos ob- 
servations sur la qualité du régime 
alimentaire des familles ne valent 
que pour une saison de Il’année et 
demeurent sujettes a vérification. 
Dans l’ensemble, ce régime semble 
médiocre. On note un excés de 
consommation d’hydrates de car- 
bone et une insuffisance dans la 
ration de vitamines A et C. On 
mange en général trop de pain, 
trop de patisseries, trop de sucre; 
pas assez de légumes ni de fruits. 
L’état de nutrition des enfants 
parait peu satisfaisant; un trés 
grand nombre de ceux-ci souffrent 
d’avitaminoses. 


Une analyse du cycle de la 
famille gaspésienne moyenne fait 
voir que celle-ci s’accroit trés tét, 





dés la formation du ménage, et 
trés rapidement, jusque vers la 
soixantaine du pére. Les années 
familiales situées entre le vingt- 
cinquiéme et la quarantiéme an- 
nées du pére sont celles ow les res- 
sources familiales, par téte d’a- 
dulte, décroissent 4a un rythme ver- 
tigineux. Pour autant, les alloca- 
tions familiales, depuis qu’elles 
existent, améliorent de _ facon 
notable la condition économique 
des familles situées entre ces ages. 
En général, l’usage que les familles 
font de ces allocations rencontre, 
directement ou indirectement, |’in- 
tention de cette nécessaire mesure 
de sécurité sociale: le bien-étre des 
enfants. I] nous a fallu, sur ce point 
comme sur bien d’autres, nous fier 
au témoignage des gens eux- 
mémes. C’est pourquoi nous sou- 
haitons que d’autres continuent, 
dans cette région méme, et ailleurs, 
le genre d’enquéte que nous avons 
amorcée. Pendant l’été 1947, une 
assistante sociale a étudié les 
problémes de l’école rurale dans le 
comté de Gaspé-Nord. 


L’efficacité durable des_ pro- 
grammes de ré-orientation et d’é- 
ducation sociales de nos popula- 
tions dépend de l’objectivité et de 
la persévérance avec lesquelles 
nous aurons ausculté ses problémes 
profonds. 





A CONFERENCE of representatives of more than twenty national recreational 

organizations was held in Ottawa on September 30th, convened by Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health and Welfare. At the request of the 
Recreation Division, Canadian Welfare Council, the idea was endorsed of 
holding biennial national conferences on recreation beginning in 1949. A pro- 
visional committee representing physical, social and cultural interests was 
appointed to explore in detail the implementation of such a plan. 








o social workers in Britain 
it was self-evident as the 
war drew to a close that our 
problems would not cease on the 
cessation of hostilities and that 
the period of reconstruction would 
present tasks of extreme difficulty 
whatever Government might be in 
power. 

Now that we have lived through 
nearly two years of this difficult 
reconstruction period we are, on 
the whole, glad and proud of the 
way the people at large have risen 
to the challenge of the times. In 
particular, we are happy and re- 
lieved that the necessity of food 
controls in the interests of fair 
distribution is generally taken for 
granted and that in particular the 
provision of milk, cod liver oil, and 
fruit juices to expectant mothers 
and young children, and of meals 
and milk to older children at 
school, irrespective of ability to 
pay, has come to seem a self-evi- 
dent necessity that must be con- 
tinued as a matter of course and 
is almost beyond the range of con- 
troversy. Such provision and such 
controls necessarily mean that, 
while the consumption of the na- 
tion as a whole is estimated to be 
7% per head less than before the 
war, owing to the shortage of many 
important foodstuffs, the poorer, 
especially those with young chil- 
dren, are better fed than they were, 
and the consumption of the 
wealthier members of the com- 
munity has fallen by very much 
more than 7%. Therefore, the fair- 


Supply and Need in Britain 


by ANNE ASHLEY, 


General Secretary, Edinburgh Council 
of Social Service, Scotland 


ness of the distribution is not only 
an administrative feat but reflects 
a good deal of self-control on the 
part of those who have money to 
buy and little to buy with it. 

It therefore comes as something 
of a shock when friendly visitors 
from overseas express, as_ they 
sometimes do, disappointment that 
the state of affairs in Britain is not 
yet nearer to what Americans 
sometimes call “normalcy”. If 
“normalcy” means a condition in 
which those with large incomes can 
buy all they want and those with- 
out adequate resources from pri- 
vate means or earnings must go 
without, we must not return to it; 
we have all without difference of 
income been in the same boat dur- 
ing the war, and we must continue 
to make the elementary needs of 
all the first charge on the resources 
of the community. So long as 
those resources are as strained as 
they still are, that means a call for 
endurance that we ought to regard 
as an extension of the war effort. 
The signs of wear and tear in our 
homes, due to the prior claims of 
more urgent forms of reconstruc- 
tion including the reconstruction 
of the export trade, are, as the 
King said of the war damage to 
Buckingham Palace, “honourable 
scars.” 

Before taking stock of the pre- 











sent position, it may be well to re- 
call the experiences of the period 
between the two great wars. After 
the war of 1914-18 there was a 
period of great and uncontrolled 
activity succeeded by the be- 
ginning of the slump, which gra- 
dually increased until the unem- 
ployment which was at first greater 
in Britain than in most other 
countries, seemed to spread to the 
whole world. Shops were then full 
because so few could buy. Britain 
got through that period by the ex- 
pedient of unemployment benefit 
and other forms of national pro- 
vision against distress, and for this 
reason bore it much better than 
countries without such provision, 
since the despised “dole” not only 
prevented the break-up of homes 
and was a barrier against starva- 
tion, but distributed purchasing 
power and so kept many of the 
wheels of trade going. That time, 
however, did take a great toll on 
the lives and the health of the un- 
employed people and their families, 
and there were many homes with 
little children where no fresh milk 
was consumed at all. 

It is sad that it should have 
taken another great war to bring 
the nation to the point of arrang- 
ing that every child should have 
milk but we can congratulate our- 
selves that it did so arrange. To 
social workers, the fact that 
children in Britain run less risk 
than they ever did of being stunted 
in growth by the lack of proper 
nourishment, and less risk than the 
children of the least privileged 
families in more (materially) pri- 
vileged countries, is more than 





compensation for the sparseness of 
the shops, and the signs of wear 
and tear in our homes. 

The state of the nation’s mothers 
and babies might well be _ re- 
garded as a kind of barometer of 
the social climate of the nation. 
There has been, since the end of 
the war, a most welcome increase 
in the birth rate accompanied by 
a continued decrease in the infant 
death rate; which, marvellous. to 
state, fell during the war as also 
did the proportion of still-births, 
clearly because of the better feed- 
ing of the mothers. This is perhaps 
yet another way in which Britain 
has saved herself by her efforts and 
may save others by her example. 

We are also in process of setting 
up a comprehensive scheme em- 
bodying and completing the na- 
tional health, pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance already in 
operation, and a national medical 
service; we are paying family al- 
lowances; and we are carrying out 
important improvements and ex- 
tensions in our educational system. 
The greater part of all these re- 
forms were planned by the Na- 
tional Government during the war, 
and as the report of the National 
Council of Social Service for 1945- 
46 puts it, “It is surely one of the 
most significant facts in our history 
that, at a time when we were 
fighting desperately for our very 
existence, these social reforms 
should have been initiated.” 

While maintaining and advanc- 
ing all this provision for the wel- 
fare of the nation, we have been 
bringing our national economy 
back from a war to a peace basis. 








Our island, so near to great battle- 
fields on land, subject to attack 
from the air, and dependent upon 
supplies brought through enemy 
infested seas, necessarily suffered 
greater strain than any of the 
friendly nations beyond the ocean, 
and was called upon to transfer its 
energies from peace to war activi- 
ties to a greater extent. Not only 
was every fit man called up either 
for the fighting forces or for other 
war service, but so also those 
women, whose normal occupations 
were not deemed to be essential in 
the national emergency, were called 
up to a more complete extent than 
in almost any other combatant 
country with the possible exception 
of Russia. Factories, machinery, 
management, workers and material 
were turned over from peace time 
production to war work and the 
nature of the country’s imports 
was altered to provide the neces- 
sary material. Exports necessarily 
fell and foreign investments were 
eaten up. In many ways such a 
complete war effort was new in 
the world’s history. Countries 
have been fought over before and 
buildings and people broken and 
destroyed, but the deliberate and 
careful transfer of production in all 
its departments to the purposes of 
a nation at war was new. 

At this time of the change back 
again to peace production we, 
with those other United Nations 
outside the areas lately dominated 
by our enemies in Europe and 
Asia, have to face a spate of pro- 
blems which were previously so to 
speak dammed up by the barriers 
behind which the occupied areas 


existed. Many such problems 
emerged from hiding with the com- 
ing of peace of which the problem 
of food and other primary material 
necessities was the most imme- 
diate. We had known that our 
friends in Greece, in Norway, in 
Poland, in Belgium, and elsewhere 
were in need, but we feared to 
help them effectively lest it should 
help the enemy. The United Na- 
tions promised them to send aid 
whenever they were liberated. It 
had, moreover, been the policy of 
the United Nations to demand un- 
conditional surrender and there- 
fore to go on fighting until the 
enemy fell helpless into our hands. 
Such a completely overwhelmed 
enemy cannot but be a liability. To 
let her starve would neither be for 
the good name of Britain or of the 
Allies, nor would it be compatible 
with the well-being and health of 
the rest of Europe including 
Britain herself. Just as modern na- 
tions have come to realize there 
cannot be parts of a town full of 
hunger and pestilence without the 
whole town becoming affected, so 
men cannot die of hunger and 
misery in great areas without af- 
fecting the neighbouring countries. 

Europe, therefore, our Allies and 
our late enemies alike, must, now 
the war is over, have a share of the 
world’s food supply, lessened both 
by war disturbances and bad 
seasons, carried in the world’s re- 
duced shipping. Other parts of the 
world also have their urgent 
claims; Britain is, for instance, 
foregoing her part of the world’s 
rice crop so that it may go to India. 
That the need for sharing between 
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nations as well as within the nation 
is an additional factor making 
rationing necessary is on the whole 
accepted by the people of Britain 
and may be justly regarded as a 
sign of the national good sense and 
human decency and fairness. The 
attitude of the previously most 
privileged classes to their loss of 
privilege seems to be the same as 
that of the nation at large to the 
danger and destruction of war: 
“We can take it.” 

Of course, Britons exercise their 
sacred right of grumbling and oc- 
casionally protesting, not against 
sharing but against shortage in 
general, but the best informed 
do this least. The Edinburgh 
Branch of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, when invited to 
take part in a meeting to pro- 
test against rationing of bread in 
the autumn of 1946, refused on the 
grounds that the purpose of the 
rationing was not political (in the 
party sense) but humanitarian. 
A proposal made at a meeting of 
the Soroptimist Clubs of the South 
of Scotland that a protest should 
be made against food shortages and 
queues was effectively opposed by 
the clubs of both the great cities, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
Chairman remarking that more 
food for Britain would mean less 
for the Continent, and that, while 
those she saw around her at the 
meeting looked sufficiently well 
fed, there was famine in Europe. 

“To kick a fellow when he is 
down” is against our best tradi- 
tions and it was with anxiety that 
a group of Scottish schoolgirls, full 
of sympathy for the hungry in 


Germany, asked, “Do they think 
we have plenty and keep them 
short on purpose to pay them out?” 
They also said, “We hear there is 
food in America. Why don’t they 
send it?” They were told, of course, 
that the Americans did send food, 
far more than we could, but the 
question showed the clear-eyed 
perception of innocence that no 
economic obstacles should come 
between the supply and the need, 
and also perhaps that they were 
growing up in a society that had 
learned to take sharing for granted. 

We know that many of our 
friends in countries that produce 
more food than they need would 
like to ease the world’s burden of 
shortage. Many individuals over- 
seas do, of course, send parcels to 
their friends in this country, and 
many people here send parcels to 
the hunger-stricken areas on the 
Continent, but it might be possible 
for such generosity to be exercised 
in a more corporate manner and 
achieve more substantial results. 
The kind gift of meat last winter 
from the Argentine did not increase 
the amount of meat going into 
British homes, but only provided 
that a small amount of this should 
be free of charge, which must 
have been, one would fear, a 
disappointment to the people of 
the Argentine. Other types of 
gifts might, however, lend them- 
selves better to a free distribution, 
especially if they were suitable to 
be administered in connection, 
e.g., with child welfare work or 
school meals. 

Britain is no longer the creditor 
of the world, and does not receive, 











as she did, a noteworthy propor- 
tion of her imports as interest on 
money invested overseas. There- 
fore she must all the more pay at- 
tention to exports or, as the Board 
of Trade appeal puts it “fill the 
ships to fill the shops”: Any fellow 
members of the Commonwealth or 
Allies who wished to help her 
might, one would suppose, do so by 
insisting on bearing an increased 
share of the cost of the war by 
treating as large a share as their 
generosity and sense of comrade- 
ship dictates of the material and 
food supplied during and since the 
war not as a sale but as a gift. 

I would, however, at this time 
plead in particular for the most 
generous possible help to be given 
to this country towards meeting 
her responsibilities in Germany 
(where the reading of the infant 
mortality barometer is in tragic 
contrast to that in Britain), a diffi- 
cult liability with which her good 
reputation is bound up. “Save 
Europe Now” has been appealing 
for charitable subscriptions to buy 
surplus supplies of certain food- 
stuffs from overseas for relief in 
Germany. If the countries of origin 
would give these or any other 
necessary foodstuffs free, they 
would not only be taking part in a 
work of mercy and of necessity but 
would be helping Britain in a most 
important and urgent manner. The 
daughter British countries in par- 
ticular might in this way help to 
maintain the fair name of the 
British people as a whole, and ease 
the stress, especially the stress of a 
mind troubled by responsibility ill 
fulfilled, of the Mother Country. 





It is natural that to our friendly 
visitors, especially our affectionate 
fellow-citizens of Greater Britain, 
it should appear unseemly that the 
Old Country should not bear every 
sign of outward and visible pros- 
perity. The fact that the enjoy- 
ment of such supplies of consump- 
tion goods as she possesses is, more 
than ever before, “in widest com- 
monalty spread” shows less on the 
surface than shortages and queues. 
They may even have moments of 
wondering whether the epitaph of 
each of the British dead should be, 
in Chesterton’s words: “He died 
to save his country and he only 
saved the world.” But the attitude 
of many of us permanent residents, 
especially us who are social 
workers, towards our country is 
that of Hilton Brown towards Lon- 
don in the autumn of 1940:— 
“She’s lost her looks a little? 
She isn’t dressed with the splen- 
dour of yore? Well, nobody 
cares a damn; 
She’s still herself, she’s Britain, 
she’s still the best.”* 

This is a time full of intense in- 
terest and of hope, if we can main- 
tain the tenacity and patience 
which are with some justice re- 
garded as British qualities. We 
have of course experienced discom- 
fort during these recent months of 
winter, the severest and longest in 
our memories. But (unless to take 
part in extending anywhere in the 
world this sharing we are trying to 
practice in the Old Country) 
“Would I have passed them in 

any other place? 
Not on your life I would!’’* 


*From poem ‘Londoner’ by Hilton Brown. 









Development of a Mental Hygiene 
Program in Saskatchewan 


by D. G. McKERRACHER, M.D. 


Commissioner of Mental Services, Department of Public Health, 
Province of Saskatchewan 


HE Department of Public 
# Health in the Province of 


Saskatchewan is developing 
a new mental hygiene program. 
The need for some such step has 
been recognized for many years, 
but until the shortages associated 
with depression and war had been 
overcome, no development could 
get under way. Due to this late 
start, we have had the advantage 
of being able to study the results 
of mental hygiene organizations in 
many of the other Canadian Pro- 
vinces and the United States. An 
effort has been made to learn by 
these observations and to adapt 
them to the peculiar difficulties 
and resources of Saskatchewan. 


It was decided at an early date 
that the community program 
should be closely integrated with 
the work of the mental hospitals. 
This differed from many other 
areas where an effort has been 
made to divorce the two. Several 
local factors made it imperative 
that the in-patient and out-patient 
services should be closely joined. 
The shortage of trained psychia- 
trists was one. Most psychiatrists 
want to do community work. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided that the 
clinic consultations should be per- 


formed by psychiatrists from the 
staffs of the two mental hospitals. 
These psychiatrists were to be 
given special training in community 
work and were to be selected from 
those who had shown some inter- 
est and some ability along this line. 
Thus each community psychiatrist 
would have a service in a mental 
hospital for which he would be 
responsible as well as an area in 
the Province for which he was the 
psychiatric consultant. He would 
visit his community at regular in- 
tervals to examine new patients, 
to give out therapeutic advice and 
to carry out a mental hygiene 
teaching program. When a patient 
from a community from which this 
psychiatrist was the consultant 
would be admitted to a mental 
hospital, as far as possible the 
patient would be placed under his 
care; thus continuity would be 
maintained between community 
and mental hospitals. 


It is felt that this will help to 
break down the isolation of the 
mental hospitals. The mental hos- 
pital psychiatrist will become more 
familiar with the community and 
the community, in turn, will get to 
know the psychiatrist better. 








Utilization of Community Resources 
It was decided to use, as far as 
possible, the resources already de- 
veloped in the communities. These 
included principally the social wel- 
fare agencies and the public health 
regional organizations with their 
public health nurses. It was decided 
that the regional health offices 
would be the point of call for the 
psychiatrist when he visited the 
community. To the visiting psy- 
chiatrist at this point, public health 
nurses and social workers would 
refer cases and receive advice and 
therapeutic instructions. 


In order that these social work- 
ers and nurses might become 
familiar in a short period of time 
with mental hygiene terminology 
and techniques, a training course 
has been developed for them at the 
two mental hospitals. These courses 
are one month in length. The train- 
ing facilities at the two hospitals 
(North Battleford in the northern 
part of the Province, and Weyburn 
in the southern part) are extensive 
enough to permit the training of 
ten public health nurses or social 
workers a month. During the first 
six months of 1947 several pablic 
health nurses and social workers 
took advantage of this training. 


The course consisted of twenty- 
five seminars, each lasting an hour, 
conducted by a psychiatrist with 
special training in mental hygiene. 
During these discussion groups, 
techniques of history-taking and 
assessment of data were discussed. 
In addition to attending the semi- 
nars, those taking part were as- 
signed patients on which to do 
case studies. The case study con- 


sisted of detailed history obtained 
from the patient, staff and rela- 
tives, which was worked up accord- 
ing to the prescribed history form 
and presented to the psychiatrist 
in charge of that patient. The 
student group also attended the 
different conferences of the medical 
staff and received instruction from 
the different departmental heads 
on the functioning of the hospital. 


The Department of Public 
Health, to date has been able to 
provide living accommodation and 
board to those taking the course. 
This is provided without charge to 
the public health nurses and the 
social workers, being considered a 
proper expense of the mental 
hygiene program fund. 


This one month period in the 
mental hospitals is considered only 
the beginning as far as the training 
of social workers and public health 
nurses in mental hygiene is con- 
cerned. This training is continued 
in the community through the 
medium of the teaching conference 
which the consultant psychiatrist 
conducts each time he examines a 
referred patient. These case con- 
ferences are held at the office of a 
health region. The available public 
health nurses and social workers 
attend as well as the school teacher 
in charge of the pupil. 


Contribution of the School 

It has long been considered that 
the teacher is the most strategic- 
ally placed person in any mental 
hygiene program. Consequently an 
effort is being made to include 
educational personnel in the plan. 
With this in mind an experimental 








procedure has been started in 
Weyburn larger school unit. The 
larger school unit is an administra- 
tive grouping of rural schools. The 
Province is divided into about 
seventy such units. The area of 
each is in the neighbourhood of 
two to three thousand square miles 
and the average population would 
be nine or ten thousand people. 


_ This project was conceived in an 
effort to add psychological service 
to our mental hygiene organization. 
In this particular experiment the 
Weyburn larger school unit, the 
town of Weyburn, the Provincial 
Department of Education and the 
Provincial Department of Public 
Health have combined financial 
forces and have appointed a teacher 
psychologist. In this case, the man 
appointed has had several years 
teaching experience and some aca- 
demic training in psychology. 
The function of the teacher psy- 
chologist includes the direction of 
the psychological testing required 
in the unit. A far more important 
responsibility for him, however, 
will be to discuss with the teachers 
and the public health nurse, the 
mental hygiene problems arising 
in the classroom. Most of these 
problems can be handled by the 
teacher together with the psycho- 
logist at this level. The more inter- 
esting and more difficult ones, 
however, will be referred to the 
consultant psychiatrist at the time 
of his regular visit to the region. 
Where such a referral is indicated, 
the public health nurse will take a 
complete history which will be pre- 
sented at the conference with the 
psychiatrist. This conference will 





be attended not only by the public 
health nurse, but also by the 
teacher and teacher-psychologist. 
The introduction of the teacher- 
psychologist will be carried out 
during the coming school year on 
an experimental basis. If this proves 
to be a successful practice then it 
will be extended to other areas in 
the Province. It is anticipated that 
the plan outlined above, or some 
modification of it, will comprise 
the future mental hygiene organiza- 
tion as far as it affects the schools 
in the Province. 


The Rehabilitation of the Discharged 
Patient from a Mental Hospital 


The rehabilitation of a patient 
who is discharged from a mental 
hospital comprises an important 
mental hygiene function. When a 
patient is ready for discharge, the 
Saskatchewan Hospital Superin- 
tendent notifies the director of the 
health region in which the patient’s 
home is located. If it is in the area 
in which a health region has not 
yet been formed, the Director of 
Public Health Nursing in Regina, 
is notified. If a social agency was 
interested in the patient before 
admission to the hospital, or if a 
social worker is in a better position 
to carry out follow-up procedures, 
the social agency and not the pub- 
lic health nurse, is notified. When 
this notification has been received, 
the public health nurse or the social 
worker investigates the home and 
determines whether it is a suitable 
place to which the patient may re- 
turn. A report of this investigation 
is forwarded to the hospital. Once 
the patient has returned to his 














home, a nurse or social worker 
makes routine visits to assist the 
patient to adjust himself to his 
environment and the family to 
adjust themselves to the patient. 
This arrangement has worked very 
well where the professional per- 
sonnel have had the training course 
at the mental hospitals. It seems a 
much more satisfactory plan than 
attempting to have the follow-up 
work done by the social worker 
going out from the mental hospital. 
Supervision is more accessible and 
is performed by someone more 
familiar with the resources of the 
community. 


It is to be noted that the pro- 
gram outlined above depends on 
the co-operation of the mental hos- 
pital, the health regions, the social 
agencies and the schools. This is in 
line with the premise that a suc- 
cessful program requires the par- 
ticipation of all sections of the 
community. This participation in 
the mental hygiene movement is 
easier to obtain at the present time 
than ever before. This is the result 
of the interest in psychiatry and 
mental hygiene arising out of the 
mental and emotional disturbances 
associated with the war. 

This wave of enthusiasm has had 
its drawbacks. It is necessary to 
guard against tendencies to over- 
rate the accomplishment and pre- 


sent facilities of mental hygiene 
and psychiatry. We think that by 
enlisting the active participation 
of many professional groups in our 
mental hygiene program, the possi- 
bilities and limitations of psy- 
chiatry will become better known. 
Hence a more rational and less ex- 
aggerated viewpoint will result. 


The wide participation in the 
program places an increased em- 
phasis on teaching. At the level of 
the mental hospitals, teaching is 
the main contribution to the men- 
tal hygiene program. As it extends 
into the community, service in- 
creases in importance but teaching 
remains an important function. At 
no time during the extension of 
the program from the hospital, to 
the public health nurse, to the 
social worker, to the teacher-psy- 
chologist, to the teacher, to the 
parents and finally to the patient 
himself, can the teaching function 
be overlooked. 


It is hoped that among the re- 
sults of this mental hygiene effort, 
there will be a diminution in the 
number of people requiring mental 
hospital care. However, it is con- 
sidered that the most important 
effect of this co-operative effort 
will be a wider understanding of 
human behaviour on the part of 
all engaged in community service. 





Mr. Stewart A. Sutton has been appointed Director of the Toronto 
Children’s Aid Society. Mr. Sutton was well known in Canada as head of the 
Directorate of Social Science in the Canadian Army during the war. He is a 
graduate of the University of Toronto School of Social Work and was formerly 
Superintendent of the Children’s Aid Society of Frontenac County, .with offices 


at Kingston, Ontario. 














' Windsor closed its 
Community first Community Fund 
Chest ° 
Ginna drive some weeks ago 
rganiz He 

after raising $155,000 
in a campaign for $150,000. Par- 
ticipating groups included the Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, St. John Ambu- 
lance, V.O.N., Salvation Army, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Air Cadets 
and the House of the Good Shep- 
herd. More than $130,000 of the 
objective was raised by industrial 
employees through canvasses of 
their places of employment. 


The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Winnipeg has 
received a _ grant of 
$30,000 from the city of Winnipeg 
to be used for Receiving Home 
care. A house has been purchased 
to fulfill this function but as soon 
as sufficient homes are found for 
babies and toddlers the newly pur- 
chased house will be converted for 
use as a special “Study Home” 
unit. 

In Montreal, the Children’s Aid 
Society has purchased the building 
formerly used as the Hebrew 
Orphan’s Home. These new quar- 
ters will provide Receiving Home 
facilities as well as office space for 
the Society. 


Receiving 
Homes 


The cornerstone of the 
Niagara Peninsula 
Community Centre and 
Home for the Blind was laid in St. 
Catharines on July 17th by Lieut.- 


Centre for 


the Blind 


Colonel E. A. Baker, O.B.E., M.C., 
Managing Director of the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the 
Blind. When the building is com- 
pleted, it will serve the blind of 
the Niagara Peninsula as a service 
centre for residence, recreation and 
rehabilitation. 


; Hon. Jean Paul 
ee Sauve, Minister of 
pong ™ Youth and Social 

Welfare in Quebec 
has announced substantial grants 
to the private reformatory institu- 
tions in that province, and an in- 
crease in grants for children in care 
of at least one dollar per day. The 
Department’s plans also include 
the appointment of a Commission 
to study the problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency and the opening of a 
Delinquency Clinic in the Juve- 
nile Court in Montreal. | 


The Departments of 
Social Work and Uni- 
versity Extension of 
the University of 
British Columbia are co-operating 
to give a two and a half day insti- 
tute for probation officers from 
October 16-18. Lectures will be 


Institute for 
Probation 
Officers 


given on interviewing and social 
histories, psychiatric aspects of de- 
linquency, the relation of family 
and child welfare programs to the 
courts. It is expected that proba- 
tion officers from Vancouver and 
Victoria will attend. 








Family Welfare As- 
sociation of Mon- 
treal is planning to 
operate a _ supervised boarding 
home for elderly persons known to 
that agency as soon as suitable 
accommodation can be secured. 


At its 29th Annual 
Meeting recently, 
the Canadian Bar 
Association passed a number of 
significant resolutions. One urged 
that the grounds for divorce in 
Canada be extended. Another re- 
commended that the provincial 
attorneys-general appoint legal 
officers to safeguard the rights of 
children as to their custody and 
welfare in divorce actions or litiga- 
tion. A third said that the mem- 
bership should accept responsi- 
bility for providing competent 
legal assistance to needy persons 
in court cases. Other resolutions 
were concerned with the protection 
of the civil liberties of Canadians. 


Several changes in 
facilities for the 
q treatment of delin- 

quents are being 
made in Nova Scotia. The Halifax 
Industrial School, which has been 
in existence since 1865, closed its 
doors on September 15. Plans pre- 
viously under way for the esta- 
blishment of the Nova Scotia 
School for Boys under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Public 
Welfare have been speeded up and 
the new School will take over the 
present population of the Halifax 
Industrial School. 

In the new school, the case 
work approach to the juvenile de- 
linquent will receive paramount 


New Services 


For Aged 


Canadian Bar 
Association 


Reformatory 
Care being 
Re-organize 








consideration. Future plans include 
the development of a dual program 
—one for boys up to fourteen years 
of age and the second for the four- 
teen to eighteen year olds. 

Mr. L. T. Hancock, M.A., a 

graduate of the McGill School of 
Social Work and a member of the 
staff of the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has been 
appointed Acting Principal. 
The Ontario De- 
partment of Public 
Welfare has an- 
nounced new regulations providing 
for a bonus up to $10.00 per 
month payable to a person receiv- 
ing old age pension whose cost of 
shelter exceeds $10.00 per month 
or whose board and lodging costs 
more than $25.00 monthly. The 
bonus will be paid in case of need 
as a supplement to the basic pen- 
sion of $30.00 per month. Provision 
has also been made for another 
maximum bonus of $10.00 per 
month to meet needs of an excep- 
tional nature other than cost of 
shelter or board and lodgings. 


Aimed to ensure 
the highest stan- 
dards of Mental 
Health services 
throughout Canada, a national 
advisory committee on mental 
health is to be established, the 
Hon. Paul Martin has announced. 
The functions of the Committee 
will include the making of studies 
of mental health services in the 
Dominion and in other countries. 
The Chairman of the Committee, 
which will have 15 members, is to 
be appointed by the Deputy 
Minister of National Health. 


Bonus for Old 
Age Pensioners 


Advisory 
Committee on 
Mental Health 
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MUNICIPALITIES . . . 
Continued from page 19 
It is pointless to claim that the 
public wants a greater measure of 
social welfare in the municipal 
program. No doubt there are those 
whose sense of social responsi- 
bility would endorse such policies 
but the fact that the public con- 
tinues to elect representatives who 
support policies of very gradual 
and somewhat reluctant expansion 
indicates that the mass of the 
electorate is reasonably satisfied 
with such policies. It is also point- 
less to claim that the public is 
wrong merely because the majority 
of its members do not choose to 
support actively policies which we 
may be interested in promoting. 
Under our system of government 
the onus is on those who would 
promote a_ policy to convince 
public opinion of its desirability. 
What the majority of the effective 
electorate wants it will get. 


Such a program of public edu- 
cation if it is to be of enduring 
value must be aimed at develop- 
ing a consciousness of community 
responsibility in the whole field of 
social welfare rather than concen- 
trated drive for the adoption of 
some pet project. To concentrate 
upon one desirable project not 
only means the neglect of the 
greater eventual aim but its at- 
tainment, while it may be counted 
as another step gained, is apt to 
result in an attitude on the part of 
the public that the job has been 
done and that it can turn its at- 
tention to other affairs leaving an 
unbalanced program which, be- 
cause it cannot give the antici- 





pated results, prejudices the case 
for future advances. 

In the task of educating public 
opinion, however, the experts are 
met with some difficulty for in so 
many cases they themselves are 
public servants. Under our system 
of government it is a widely held 
opinion that it is the place of the 
elected representatives to decide 
policy and the task of the official 
or employee to administer the 
policy so decided. The public em- 
ployee who starts out on a crusade 
to arouse public opinion to demand 
a change in a particular policy is 
courting disaster both for himself 
and his policy. Yet through a com- 
bination of conscientious’ en- 
thusiasm for a worthy aim and 
ignorance of the limits of the pro- 
per sphere of activity of public 
employees not a few have done 
serious damage to their own cause. 


It is a common complaint that 
municipal councils through lack of 
vision and because they are 
“penny pinchers” tend to be slow 
and unprogressive in the field of 
social welfare as in other fields. 
They are difficult to sell on both 
the need and on the solutions. A 
part of the explanation is financial 
as pointed out previously. There 
are additional facts, however, 
which might well be called to your 
attention. 

Municipal councils in _ general 
have a healthy skepticism of ex- 
perts and of promises. They require 
to be convinced. They are sus- 
picious of broad assumptions as to 
what will be the eventual results 
of a given policy recommended to 
them. They do not like to feel that 














they are being rushed or shamed 
into decisions nor that only a 
limited group is competent to ap- 
preciate the problem and to decide 
what should be done. Far more 
progress will be made by inducing 
elected bodies to feel that the ends 
to be attained are their proposals 
than by telling them what they 
ought to do. It is almost as impor- 
tant in such endeavours to know 
the mechanics of approach as to 
have expert knowledge of the wel- 
fare problem. A reasonable pro- 
posal in the field of social welfare 
has far more chance of adoption 
if promoted by one who knows his 
political science yet is completely 
ignorant of social welfare than if 
advanced by the greatest expert of 
social welfare who is ignorant of 
the methods and procedures of 
politics. 

Much more progress could be 
made with councils if more exten- 
sive research as to facts and re- 
sults were available to accompany 
recommendations. Too frequently 
proposals made to councils in the 
welfare sphere are not accom- 
panied by measurable evidence of 
the results of such policies else- 
where, but are supported by op- 
timistic forecasts of what will be 
the result and when the promised 
results do not materialize councils 
are told, “But think how much 
worse it would have been if the 
proposal had not been adopted”. 

It would be of material assis- 
tance therefore if those interested 
in welfare work were to put as 
much study, thought, and care on 
the problem of dealing with public 
bodies as they do in dealing with 











an individual case. To do so re- 
quires an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the techniques oi 
government and the psychology 
of councils comparable to the 
understanding required to help the 
individual to work out his indivi- 
dual problem, The threat and ap- 
plication of force will not make for 
beneficial results in either case. 
The task of public education 
along broad lines as suggested is 
a slow process and cannot be ac- 
complished by any _ whirlwind 
campaign. The prospect of pro- 
longed negotiations with hundreds 
or thousands of individual munici- 
pal bodies may well be dishearten- 
ing. There will inevitably be those 
who cannot wait and who would 
take the short cut of a direct 
approach to one of the higher levels 
of government to secure the adop- 
tion of policies which seem essen- 
tail to them with the expectation 
that once adopted the people as a 
whole will be compelled to comply 
and will eventually accept them. 
Such an approach to a solution of 
the problem may be effective for 
a particular project but it must 
be remembered that if advances 
are to endure it will be because 
they are acceptable to the great 
mass of the people. What can be 
done easily in dealing with one 
unit of government can as easily 
be undone. What is done by the 
difficult and tedious task of educa- 
tion and the persuasion of a multi- 
tude of governments that are 
actually in tune with their people 
is correspondingly difficult to undo. 
Of the need to be met, there is 
little difference of opinion; with 
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respect to the obligation to meet out unnecessary hardship for the 
the need and the method there is_ property owner, secondly to satis- 
room for difference of opinion; as fy the elected representatives with 
to the extent of the responsibility factual evidence that the propo- 
of government and to which level a), advanced will meet the need 
of Qovernaess any such responsi- ‘and that there is some reasonable 
bility belongs there is marked dif- ,. . ad 
re .. limit to the apparently limitless 
ference of opinion. If the munici- ; , 
expansion of welfare services; and 


palities are to do the job that 
needs to be done it will be neces- finally to educate the electorate as 


sary first to so adjust the revenues to the extent of the local com- 
of the municipalities that they can munity’s responsibility to meet 
assume their responsibilities with- the need. 


PEOPLE 





William Louis Scott, K.C., LL.D., was a warm friend and valued member 
of the Canadian Welfare Council from the very day of its organization. His 
passing leaves a feeling of personal loss. 

Mr. Scott not only served on the Council but for many years acted as 
honorary counsel and gave unfailing guidance in all legislative matters, particu- 
larly those relating to the protection of children. He was often honoured as “the 
man who had done more than any other person for the advancement of child 
welfare.” 

In 1897 he was elected president of the Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa 
and he held this position for 25 years. During this time he was influential in 
organizing the Association of Children’s Aid Societies for Ontario. For many 
years he was director of the Ottawa Boys’ Club. 

The first Canadian Juvenile Delinquents Act was drafted by Mr. Scott 
and piloted through Parliament by him in 1908. 

He received his Bachelor of Law degree in 1890 from the University of 
Toronto and practised law in Ottawa for his whole career. At the 1939 convoca- 
tion of the University of Ottawa he was granted the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He died in Ottawa on August 22, 1947, in his 85th year. He is survived 
by his wife, one daughter and two sons, one of whom, Mr. Cuthbert Scott is an 
active member of the Council. 








The Canadian Association for Adult tor, Mr. Douglas Clark, National 
Education has announced several new Secretary of Citizens’ Forum and 
appointments to their staff. Dr. J. R. Miss Harriet Rouillard and Miss Joan 
Kidd, has been named Assistant Direc- Fairfield have become Editor and 
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Assistant Editor of the Association’s 
magazine Food for Thought. 


Miss Marjory Peters has resigned 
from Winnipeg Family Bureau to take 
a post-graduate course at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Miss Helen Thatcher, General Secre- 
tary of the Y.W.C.A. in Montreal has 
resigned to become Associate General 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs 
have announced the following appoint- 
ments to their’ Medical Social Work 
Staff: Mr. Ewart Hetherington, Miss 
Nora Nicklin, and Miss Helen Mont- 
house to the Toronto office; Miss Helen 
Tuck and Miss Jean Jones to the 
Montreal District; Mr. D. Fenny and 
Mr. D. McKenzie, both graduates of 
the Manitoba School of Social Work 
have been appointed to the Winnipeg 
office; Miss Fredda Peden, formerly of 
Montreal, has been transferred to St. 
John as District Supervisor. 

C. E. Hendry, Professor of Social 
Work in the University of Toronto, 
and Chairman of the Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Canadian Welfare Council 
has been appointed a member of the 
National Council on Physical Fitness 
according to a recent announcement 
made by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C.M.P., has 
been elected President of the Canadian 
Bar Association. Mr. Hackett has made 
a distinguished contribution to Cana- 
dian social work. He was one of the 
founders of the Federation of Catholic 
Charities of Montreal which he served 
as its first President and is a member 
of the Executive of the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. Mr. 
Hackett has been an active member of 
the Canadian Welfare Council for 
many years and now serves as a Re- 
gional Adviser for the province of 


Quebec. 


Mr. W. H. Bury has been appointed 
Assistant Director of the York County 
Children’s Aid Society, Toronto. Mr. 
Bury was formerly Director of the 
Children’s Aid Branch, Ontario De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


The Canadian Welfare Council is 
pleased to announce an addition to its 
executive staff in the person of Mr. 
David Crawley who joined the staff on 
August 18th, as Executive Assistant 
with special responsibilities for mem- 
bership and publications. Mr. Crawley 
is a native of Winnipeg and is a 
graduate of the University of British 
Columbia. He then joined the staff of 
the Vancouver Sun where he was em- 
ployed for some years. During the war 
Mr. Crawley was a Flight Lieutenant 
in the R.C.A.F. where he had a dis- 
tinguished record. He has just gradu- 
ated from The School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. 


Mr. Les Vipond has been named 
National Boys’ Work Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. He was formerly General 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Halifax 
where he has been succeeded by Mr. 
J. M. C. Duckworth, until recently 
General Secretary of the N.D.G. 
Branch in Montreal. 

Dr. H. M. Cassidy, Director of the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, has been appointed in a tem- 
porary capacity as Special Technical 
Advisor to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare on social security 
research, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by Hon. Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare. 

Niagara Falls Community Chest and 
Chamber of Commerce lost their 
Executive Secretary recently when 
Charles E. Willox succumbed to a 
heart attack while vacationing in 
Muskoka. Mr. Willox had been a 
leader in civic and church affairs for 
many years. 
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SMALL COMMUNITIES IN 
ACTION, by Jean and Jess 
Ogden. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 244 pp. Price $3.75. 


The sub-title of this book 
“Stories of Citizen Programs at 
Work” accurately describes the 
greater part of the contents. The 
stories presented are a selection of 
thirty-four from a series of seventy- 
two articles published by the Ex- 
tension Division of the University 
of Virginia. The original purpose 
of these articles was to stimulate 
communities in Virginia to attack 
their own problems and to develop 
their own solutions by working 
and planning together. In_ the 
words of the authors the stories 
form a “report of a search for tech- 
niques whereby communities can 
help themselves.” The reader will, 
no doubt, agree that this search 
has been successful and that these 
articles should prove as stimulating 
to communities elsewhere. 

There is in this book no vague 
theorizing about community plan- 
ning but only accounts of actual 
experiments in democracy which 
are working. That the experiments 
described are concerned with vital 
community needs is indicated by 
the titles of the first four sections 
viz. “Making a Better Living”, 
“Planning for Health and Social 
Well-being”, “Increasing Civic 
Awareness” and “Living a More 
Abundant Life”. 

These interesting experiments 
include a wide range of co-opera- 
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tives and councils varying as to 
size, type of organization and pur- 
pose. In one rural community it is 
a small co-operative of not more 
than twenty-five members who 
have banded together to improve 
their farming methods. In another 
there is an active community 
council, with the school as a centre, 
which is enriching the lives of 
everyone through a program of re- 
creation, education and various co- 
operative activities of a most prac- 
tical nature. Although the em- 
phasis is on the small community 
there are even accounts of a wel- 
fare council co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of almost one hundred or- 
ganizations and of a_ state-wide 
fact finding movement. 


If the reader occasionally feels 
that some of the stories are com- 
monplace and somewhat repetitious 
this feeling is entirely dispelled in 
the concluding chapters. Under the 
headings “Implementing Com- 
munity Programs” and “The Com- 
munity That Can Do It” the 
authors point up, in a most chal- 
lenging manner, many of the les- 
sons which can be learned from 
these stories. Here an attempt is 
made to analyze the qualities of 
organization, program and leader- 
ship which make for a successful 
co-operative or council. The con- 
clusions are carefully qualified by 
drawing the reader’s attention to 
the fact that the period of study 
(three to five years in most cases) 
was not long enough for final con- 


clusions to be reached. Neverthe- 
less, there are many points worthy 
of consideration by community 
councils of all kinds and particu- 
larly by communities planning to 
organize a council. 

Although the authors make no 
mention of the fact it was learned 
from another source that the 
Ogdens themselves provided the 
leadership which stirred many of 
these communities into action. 
This leadership was of an indirect 
and unobtrusive nature, provided 
while the authors were actually 
living in these isolated areas and 
taking part in the every day life 
of the community. Read in this 
light the book should be an effec- 
tive inoculation against the in- 
sidious occupational disease “de- 
skitis”’. 

For the 


community leader, 


volunteer, professional or political 


Small Communities in Action 
contains much food for thought. 
For here are accounts of how 
ordinary people are working out 
solutions for themselves by keep- 
ing alive a real democratic process 
of planning the needs of their com- 
munity in the community area be 
that area isolated rural village or 
township, town, city or entire 
state. 

J. M. Anauisu, 


Executive Secretary, Brantford Council of 
Social Agencies and Community Chest. 


YOUTH IN TROUBLE, Studies 
in Delinquency and Despair, by 
Austin L. Porterfield. Leo Potish- 
man Foundation Publications in 
the Social Sciences, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1946. 128 pp. Price $1.50. 
Written to demonstrate that the 


community is responsible for all 
youth whose parents fail them and, 
as well, for the training of parents 
and the provision of greater oppor- 
tunities for them, this book inte- 
grates several basic delinquency 
studies with three interesting and 
enlightening case histories. 

Professor Porterfield clearly 
shows that delinquency and crime 
are not monopolized by the lower 
economic classes, and that the be- 
haviour of college students, who 
are rarely brought to court, is 
often fully as anti-social. 

The child who gets to court, he 
says, is a friendless child, deserted 
both by his parents and his fellow 
men. The community, the profes- 
sor points out, is responsible for 
the criminal patterns in it and 
should take steps to eliminate these 
if it does not wish its youth, rich 
and poor, to learn such patterns 
by association. 

Through democratic processes, 
Professor Porterfield states, the 
community must stabilize family 
life and provide conditions favor- 
able to growth, as well as facilities 
for delinquency treatment and 
prevention. 

This book should be read by 
teachers, social workers, National 
Employment Service interviewers, 
parents, lawyers, judges, Com- 
munity Chest workers, clergymen, 
and all other socially minded in- 
dividuals. 

Professor Porterfield, B.A., M.A., 
B.D., Ph.D., is chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at Texas 
Christian University. 

J. Atex EpMison, 
President, Canadian Penal Association. 











Among the Publications Added to the Council Library 


Canadian Education, July-September, 
1947, the official publication of the 
Canadian Education Association has 
just been received. It contains a brief 
outline of the organization of the 
Department of Education in each 
province and in Newfoundland with 
a list of the department officials in 
each case. This information will be 
invaluable to many agencies and in- 
dividuals. It is published by the 
Canadian Education Association, 677 
Dundas St. W., Toronto. Published 
quarterly. Subscription Price $1.00 
per year. 


Emotional Problems of Living. O. 
Spurgeon English and Gerald H. J. 
Pearson. W. W. Norton & Company 
Inc., New York. 1945. $6.00. 


Work Relief in New York State, 1931- 
1935. Alexander L. Radomski. King’s 
Crown Press, New York. 1947. $3.50. 


Welfare in Alberta. The Report of a 
Study Undertaken by the Imperial 
Order, Daughters of the Empire, Al- 
berta Provincial Chapter. Also, Swm- 
mary of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions. 1947. Obtainable from Mrs. 
P. P. Griffiths, 437 Tegler Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


A_ Report 


of the Committee on a 
Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Security. Sponsored by 
American Council on Education and 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
Inc., New York. 1947. 50 cents. 


Trend Report—Veterans Affairs. J. Gil- 
more Marquis and Jane Hansen. The 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Inc., New York. 1946. 20 cents. 


Veterans on the Move. National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York. 1946. 10 cents. 


Community Services for Veterans. Na- 
tional Committee on Service to 
Veterans under the auspices of the 
National Social Work Council, New 
York. 1944. 10 cents. 


The Home Town Job. National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans under 
auspices of National Social Work 
Council, New York. 1945. 10 cents. 


Legal Aid for the Poor. Ernst J. Cohn 
and Robert Egerton. Stevens & Sons 
Limited, London. 1947. 3/6. 


7. International Union for Child Welfare reports that in some of the 
Displaced Persons camps in Europe, malnutrition is so serious that about 50% 
of the children are suffering from rickets, 90% suffer from diseases which are 
the result of colds and about 99% are underweight. The number of tuberculosis 
patients is growing; in some camps the rate is 12% and the death rate from 
tuberculosis alone is three times the figure for 1946. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


In range of passing traffic’s central roar 
And with her citizens in full array 
London, in public service old and hoar, 
Pleads for the children of the World to-day. 


How they have suffered! For their fathers’ sins 
War’s youngest victims paid a dreadful price! 
Victory is good but who the victory wins 
May rue the cost of such a sacrifice. 


They are the makers of the world to be, 

The heirs of all the ages; never again 
Must their successors meet such cruelty, 

Such heartless devils in the guise of men. 


O mockery of pious vows and prayers! 
O blind oblivion of Divine command! 
One preaches “God is Love” but no one cares 
“False sentiment” they say “perverts our land”’. 


And yet, and yet the children did no wrong, 

No blame was theirs for war’s accursed strife; 
How could they know the evils that belong 

To murderous hate, the poison of our life? 


Geneva heard a noble spirit call: 

“Whate’er the rocks and shoals of circumstance 
Let every child of man or great or small, 

In good or evil have his rightful chance. 


*“O save the children and by such a deed 

Save your own souls and keep your conscience clear 
To sour forebodings pay but little heed, 

Have done with foolish prophecies of fear. 


“And save therewith the welfare of the world; 

Youth’s challenge sounds, bid hate and discord cease, 
And by the children led with flags unfurled 

Let millions march along the road to peace!” 


That call re-echoes in our hearts to-day; 
Can we be deaf to such a loud appeal? 
The babies’ legion holds us in its sway 
And in their safety lies our future weal. 


H.D.W. 
The World’s Children, July 1947. 





